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TRANSACTIONS OF S@CIETIES. 


Arr.1. Effays, by @ Seciety of Gentlemen, at Exeter, 8v0. 574 pages. 
5 plates. Price gs. in boards, Exeter, ‘Trewman and Son ; London, 
Cadell and Davies. 1796. 


Societies inftituted for the purpofe of a free communication of 
ideas, whether in converfation or writing, may be ranked among the 
moit ufeful means of improving knowledge. It is to be regarded as a 
favourable indication of the progrefs of fcience and letters in the pre- 
fent age, that fuch focieties are more frequent than formerly. Several 
philofophical and literary affociations have been formed in various parts 
of the kingdom; and, though thefe provincial focieties have not 
hitherto commonly ventured to communicate the refult of their difputa- 
tions, or refearches, to the public, laudable examples of this kind have 
been fet, particularly in the memoirs of the fociety of Manchefter. This 
is now fucceeded by a fimilar publication from Exeter, which we have, 
on many accounts, much pleafure in announcing to our readers, 

The eflays before us, proceeding from various pens, of courfe pof- 
fefs confiderable diverfity of merit: they will, however, on the whole, 
reflect great credit upon the fociety ; (se feveral of the pieces afford 
ftriking proofs of ingenuity, diligence, and erudition, in their refpective 
authors. Their general caft is rather literary than fcientific. ‘The 
firft prefident, in his introdu¢tory addrefs, declares it.to be the fenfe of 
the fociety, that, though ingenious difcuffions on philofophy and the 
arts will be liftened to with pleafure, it’s members would prefer polite 
literature and criticifm; and he exprefsly interditts fubjects merely 
profeflional, and thofe involving religious or political controverfy : 
he even lays it down as a maxim, that difputed points ought to be 
avoided, and is of opinion, that knowledge ought to be diffufed only 
in a certain degree. Aftercongratulating his brethren on the diffufion 
ee he adds, p. 4, * To enter on the general benefits attend. 
ing this diffufion is not my intention ; it might lead to difputed points 
which ought to be avoided. But fo far perhaps I may deliver my 
opinion, that the extenfion of knowledge beyond certain limits is for- 
bidden by that ftate of fociety to which it owes it’s very exiftence ;— 
that where it is diffufed to a certain degree, it carries alfo it’s corre- 
{pondent bleffings; and that no ill effeéts are to be feared, except in the 


- 


wt where it’s ftreams mingle with thofe of ignorance, when they may~ 


ome the abundant fource both of private and political mifchief. 


Hence may originate fraud, chicancry, and that reitlefs turbulence of 
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{pirit which murmurs at, and endeavours to fubvert the gentleft and 
beit conftituted authority. 
Ingenuas didicifle fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec finit effe feros. 


« This diflich conveys an undoubted truth. But 2 particular em- 
phafis is to be laid on the word fideliter, which admits of various 
ca orees.. 

Froma fociety, formed on fuch very cautious principles, little novelty 
or boldnefs of fpeculation is to be expeéted. Of fuch entertainment, 
however, as arifes from a diligent fearch into the remains of antiquity, 
from an elaborate inveftigation of obfcure fubjeéts of criticifm, from 
ingenious dilguifitions on the meaning and fpirit of certain paflages of 
eminent authors, or from occafional efforts of genius and fancy, this 
volume affords a great variety : nor is the collection wholly deftitute of 


curious dif-...or. on phyfieal fubje@ts. We fhall take a brief notice of 
cach effay, in the order in which it occurs. 

The volume opens with a handfome introductory addrefs, on the 
utility of literary aflociarions, and the peculiar defign of the prefent 


inftitution, which is followed by fome {mart lines in praife of clubs. 

‘The third piece is an ingenious ‘vindication of the character of 
Pisdar,’ trom the charge of a mercenary {pirit. The author examines 
the eleventh pythian ode, and the fecond ifthmian, and finds, that they 
are fo far from affording any ground for this charge, as to exprefs 
the poat’s contempt of the idea of writing for hire. ‘The tales in fu 
port of the charge, firft related by ftupid fcholiafts, and fince credu- 
loufly received by Weft and others, this writer ranks among the fabule 
ewiles, An entire tranflation of the two odes above mentioned is added, 
with notes chicfly defigned to exculpate the poet. The tranflation is 
executed with more correétnefs than fpirit : as a brief fpecimen, we 
fhall copy the third anzifrophe of the eleventh pythian ode, which the 
tranflator underitands in a fenfe directly contradi€tory of the notion,. 
that Pindar bargained forthe price of his compofitions. P. 26. 


ANTISTROPHE It. 

‘ Surely my feet excarfive ftray, 

Leaving the certain path behind, 
illuded by a third deceptive way : 

Or fome impetuous wind 
Hath driven me from my deftined port, 
As the light bark, of forious ftorms the {port. 
Thine ts the deed, Enthufiaftt Mufe! 
Nor I thy myttic power refufe, 
Wert thou impell’d by fordid gain, 
For filver hire to pour thy vocal ftrain, 
Not thus the devious verfe thould flow, 

Each interwoven theme fhould tend 

With added praife my Heroes to commend, 
With added wreathes to grace each favour’d brow.” 


. The fourth effay is an inquiry into the fources of the early popula- 
tion of Burope, and particularly of Italy, in which the learned writer’s 
principal object ts, to thow that the romans were derived from grecian 
colonics, and oltimately from Afia, from tribes probably inhabiting the 
@ountrics bounded by the Mediterranean, the Nile, the Euphrates, and 
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the Red Sea. The author purfues his inquity under the aufpices of 
Virgil, and fupports the opinion that /Eneas carried a colony of tro- 
jans into Italy. The roman language he derives from the greek, and 
concludes, that both the languages and inhabitants of Italy and Greece 
were of afiatic origin. The inveftigation is ingenious and elaborate, 
and will be highly acceptable to thofe readers who are fond of auti- 
quarian refearches, The fame clafs of readers will be entertained with 
the two following eflays, on the more remarkable britifh monuments 
in Devon, and on the origin and hiltory of falconry. ‘The defcriptions 
of the former are accompanied with neat engravings : on the latter 
fubje€t, many amufing particulars are colleGted, and it 1s concluded, in 
the refult, that falconry, as an european fport, has been almoft circum. 
{cribed within the limits of Britain, but that it was not an indigenous 
cuftom, but borrowed, from the atiaiics ; whence it is inferred, that 
this ifland was not originally peopled from Gaul, but from Afia. 

The fxth effay is chronological, and is intended to refcue the canon of 
the celebrated ancient annaliit, Prolemy of Alexandria, from the charge 
of errour and difcordance. This charge the eflayift conceives to have 
arifen wholly from a miftaken fuppofition, that Ptolemy afcribes the \ 
year of any king’s death to that king, as the laft year of his reign: his | 
opinion, on the contrary, is, that the year in which one king died, and | 
another fucceeded, is in this canon uniformly given to the fucceffor ;/ 
and the opinion, in which the author agrees with fir Ifaac Newton, i 
ingenioufly fupported by various inftances, in which it appears, that 
the canon makes the firft year of the fucceffor, the fame with the year 
of his acceilion. The author conceives the nabonaffarean era, ufed in 
this canon, to have heen the invention of Prolemy, and not to have 
been, as is commonly fuppofed, made ufe of at Babyton from the time 
of Nabonaffer: in confirmation of this opinion he remarks, that there 
is not a word of this erainany author now extant before Ptolemy. 

The feventh efflay is anatomical: it treats of the wis, and explains 
the motions and effe&s of that membrane on the pupil. The ingenious 
writer, who appearsto have ttudied the fubject with clofe attention, and 
to have made very accurate obfervations and experiments, defcribes 
minutely the alterations produced in the pupil by the motions of the 
iris, owing to the admiffion or exclufion of light in the vifual organ: 
he denies rhe exittence of circular fibres, like a fphin@ter mufcle, in the 
iris, furrounding the pupil; and, contrary to the general opinion, 
maintains that the iris is in it’s active ftate when the pupil is dilated, 
and in it’s paffive ftate when the pupil is diminifhed: ‘The eflay con- 
cludes with fome general obfervations cn mufcular motion. 

In the eighth eflay, on the mythology and worfhip of the ferpent, 
fome curious particulars are collected to fhow, that the ferpent, in the 
moft ancient nations, reprefented both the good and the evil principle. 
The author finds the origin of this emblematic worfhip in Egypt; but 
the fubjett is treated too fuperficially, to afford the learned reader much 
fatisfa¢tion. 

Some harmonious and poetical lines next follow, addreffed © to the 
gods of India, on the departure of fir John Shore, and Hubert Cornifh, 
efg., from England, in the year 1793.’ This piece we fhall copy. 

P. 234.—* Ye powers ethereal! who prefide 
Where facred Gan Ges rolls his tide ! 
Virtues! or emanating rays 
From him, the firft, the lat of days! 
Bz Receive 
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Receive for thofe I love, my prayer ! : 
Ye myftic powers! ye virtues, hear ! : 
O Ganes, bend thy fapient head, é 
Deep o’er their hearts thy influence fpread ! 4 
So Lacusm! from her plenteous ftore ie 
Bloffoms and fruits thall round them pour : 
At her command Cuvera come 
From Avacas’ imperial dome, 
Or where bis radiant car he guides 
And through the fky triumphant rides, 
His lap, propitious, tounfold, 
And give them pure unfullied gold. 
On Mervu’s hallow'd cliffs which fhine 
With all the treafures of the mine, 
The diamond, and the flaming ore, 
Thee mighty Ipra, I adore! 
The Genii of the air enchain, 
Oh! every fickly blaft reftrain, 
Let clouds and ftorms thy bounty prove, 
And teem with health for thofe I love! 
Thy faces fix—thy eyes of pride, 
Twelve-handed Carri¢eya, hide! 
Or over diftant regions wield 
Thy javelin fharp, and maffy fhield ! 
Urge thy pernicious bird afar, 
Nor fhock my friends with favage war! 
And thou, whofe charms the bofom fire 
With wanton love, and foft defire, 
Remena, of frolic mirth the queen, 
Entice not thofe of fober mein ! 
To thoughtlefs youth thy gifts difplay, 
Thy rofy bredes, and chaplets gay. 
For them in vain thy fongs fhall flow, 
In vain thy rubied neétar glow, 
Thy Aprsaras, fhall breathe perfume, 
And frem Elyfium fteal it’s bloom. 
But thou,O CurisHna, crown’d with flowers 
From purer glades, and chafter bowers, 
While pearled wreathes thy ancles bind, 
With graceful ftep, and fraudlefs mind 
Thy modeft nymphs educe to fight, 
Infpiring innocent delight ! 
Sounding the mellow flute advance, 
And lead with them the mazy dance! 
With afpect bland, and temper meek, 
Shew the dark azure of thy cheek ; 
‘Thy generous foul unfold to view, 
‘Thy every thought to pity true, & 
‘To mercy, quick, to vengeance, flow, a 
Yet laying proud oppreffion low : & 
Raifing the abject from diftrefs, 
And fent from heaven the world to blefs. 
Such, Curisuwa, to their eyes appear, 
To thee let kindred hearts be dear ‘ 


Thy 
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Thy might, incarnate godhesd, prove, 
Nor sal to favour thote I love P 


The eleventh eflay, ‘ on literary fame, and the hiftorical charaéters of 
Shakfpeare,’ undertakes to inveftigate the caufe why the chara¢ters 
drawn by our great dramatic bard are fo peculiarly impreflive, and ver 
properly afcribes this effect, in a great meafure, to the peculiarity wit 
which each charatter is defcribed. 

p. 251,——* Others dramatic poets deal in generals, Shak{peare in 
individuals. Other poets treat of kings, queens, and heroes, in the 
abfiract, he particularizes them. Theirs are merely kings, queens, and 
heroes, all of the fame nature, marked with the fame family features, 
and ‘* inveterate likenefles” to each other. But his are Henrys ang 
Richards, Margarets and Catharines, Warwicks and Hotfpurs—all men 
and women, difcriminated from each other, and infinitely diverfified. 
This difcrimination is commonly effe¢ted by exhibiting ‘ome marking 
feature, peculiar anecdote, or minute circumftance, appropriate to the 
charaéter reprefented, in appearance cafually introduced, bu: which, 
if I may be allowed the expreffion, identifies and realizes it, Wher 
Edward tells the famous Warwick that he would 


ee 6 Wind his hand about his coal-black hair.”’-— 
Hen, 6, 3d part A. 5. S, 


the fable locks of the ** proud fetter up and puller down of kings,” 
— themfelves immediately to our view. ’Tis faid of Hotfour, 
that 
------ © by his light 

«© Did all the chivalry ot England move 

‘* ‘To do brave aéts: He was indeed the glafs, 

«¢ Wherein the noble youth did drefs themfelves. 

«© He had no legs that practifed not his gait : 

*¢ And, /peaking thick, which nature made his blemifp, 

«© Became the accents of the valiant.” 

Hen. 4th, 2d part, A. 2, S, 6. 


Who, after reading thefe lines, can entertain a doubt, but that the 
gallant Percy had a ‘* twang of that north-country burr,” for which 
the county, from whence he was to have derived his hereditary title, 
is remarkable to this prefent day. 

* Such little traits bring the perfonages immediately before our eyes ; 
nor would it bean eafy matter to perfuade us, that the reprefentations 
were untrue. By fimilar means Homer impreffes on our minds the 
idea of his heroes’ reality. ‘They are not, like a modern regiment, 
clothed in the fame uniform ; nor appear to be of one family, likeVirgil’s 
Gyas and Cloanthus ; whom he charatterifes, with great frugality of 
diction, by one and the fame epithet; but they are kept difking by 
their appearance, habit, and manners. One is remarkable for height 
of ftature, another for the breadth of his fhoulders ; one for the elegance, 
another for the rufticity of his apparel ; one adopts a peculiar attitude 
in haranguing a public audience, another ftrikes us with the grace or 
deformity of his perfon. The colour of the hair, the device of a 
fhield, or beauty of the creft, and a hundred other minutia, mark and 
diverfify his charafters. 

B 3 He 
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¢ He refembles our bard likewife in giving, occafionally, fome little 
characteriftic trait or annecdote, generally communicated in familiar 
converfation, not always indeed eflential to the ftory, but which, from 
that very circumftance, is often more interefting. When Diomede 
flarts afide from the.natural tenour of his difcourfe to beatt of his 
horfe’s pedigree or of his own; or when Neitor as unfeafonably ex- 
patiates on his former exploits, we, at once, hecome acquainted with 
them. In fuch kind of manners-painting converiation (particularly 
ftriking in the latter part of the Ods fey) we lote fight of the poet. It 
feems to be the genuine effufion of nature, and it's inartificial appears 
ance ftrengthens the deception. 
e *Shakfpeare never fludied Homer, but was as. deeply read as the 
precian bard in the page of natuse. In the familiar and confidential 
converfation oceafionally held by his characters, we catch their minds, 
as @ by furprife, in an undrefs; we deteét their peculiar habits, and 
feel, like confidants in an intricue, a farisfaétion in having thofe fecret 
traits cominunicated to us. 

« Who, for infance, can doubt that the “ proad northern lord Clift 
ford of Cumberland,” exercifed his baronial privilege of ‘wearing, un- 


controuled, to an eminenr degree, when we read Warwr and Rich 
’ = . . . . . 1. ~ i a . 
ard’s feofling addreifes ro him as he lay expiring on the fia ci battle? 


WARWICK. 
«« They mock thee, Clifford, {wearas thou waft wont,” 
RI€HARD, 
«© Whar, not an oath! nay, then the world goes hard 
«« When Clitlord cannot fpare his triends an oath— 
" I know Oy that he’s dead.” 
Hen. 6th, 3d part. A. 2. S. 9, 

‘ If we fappofe fuch reprefentations are merely drawn from images, 
formed in his creative mind, ftill they live to us; and, through his 
happy mode of introduction, we become as well acquainted with them as 
with our Own cotemporaries. I am, however, inclined to fufpeét, that 
Shakfpeare, where he does not follow the beaten path of hifiory, drew 
his characters and incidents fram traditionary ftories and family anec- 
dotes ;—fometimes, probably, from preceeding dramas in which they 
were preferved, and other fhort-lived publications that have long fince 
perifhed in the tide of time.’ 

Perhaps this writer, in his zeal for the honour of Shakfpeare, which 
feems to approach to ee may have placed him too tar abovehis 
contemporaries, when he fpeaks of him as exclufively diftinguifhed by 

. Mt v7 , . —— . oe c = : P . ‘a ¥ . . 
his power of dilc riminating cl araGters : we, however, agree with him in 
opinion, that in Shakfreare’s hiftorical dramas, even where we ‘are 
unable to trace him, he often adverts to real incidents; and that ‘he 
borrowed, from records now loft, many genuine anecdotes, which never 
gained admittance into the page of hiftory 

° + : e ; 7 - _ « 

‘ The next eilay is entitled, ‘fome carfory remarks on the prefent 

at hi 7 x * oe iS , ~ A ail e 

ate of philofophy and feience.’ A pleafing view is here given of the 
iodern progrets af ference, und of the benefits which have hence 
= ee a AD A oven appears - be no friend to the philofo- 

ers oO rance: ne fpeaks of them as having for; mec] 
aclading pecietts, ind r node tk Ke he rmed {pecious and 
sad whole thecal as having blown sp a blubble which has burtt, 
nd which threate: I . doit eA: iy : 

a wh ‘ireavens {0 involve in it’s deitruction a flourifhing king- 

dom, 
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dom, arts, fciences, agriculture, and commerce. Neverthelefs he ac- 
knowledges, that this effort is an inftance, ‘ that the human mind 
begins to rife above the trammels of cuftom, that the active fpirit has 
efcaped from the fhackles of prejudice, and that, feeling innate powers, 
it eagerly prefles torward to exertion.’ In taking a brief retrofpedct ot 
the hiftory of precian philofophy, this eflayitt makes the fy item of 
Pythagoras the foundation of the ethics of Socrates, of the fplendid 
fancies of Plato, of the more fober fyitem of the Porch, and of the more 
fpecious dottrines of Ariftippus. This opinion is, we apprehend, 
taken up without mature examination, ‘The italic fects of philofophers, 
originating in the fchool of Pyhagoras, and the ionic fects, derived 
from Socrates, were evidently two diftinét and independent bodies, 
The author is, probably, better founded in his opinion, that the mytho- 


logy and philofophy of Greece are of indian origin. 


The fubject of fepulture in general, and of fepulchra] fingle ftones, 
has furnifhed curious and entertaining materials for an effav, which is 
illuftrated by an engraving of a rude ftone erected over the body of 


5 


young Siward, flain by Macbeth, and {till to be feen in Scotland, not 


far from Dundee. 


In a neat eflay ¢ on benevolence and friendfhip, as oppofed to 


principle,’ the hazard of indulging romantic fenfibilicy 


~ ery pro- 


perly expofed, and the neceflity of regulating our feelings by principle 
is well illuftrated: perhaps the writer condemns fomewhat too indif- 


criminately works of fentiment and fiction. 


The five ¢ fonnets in biank verfe,’ which follow, are not fuffie 
ciently raifed above mediocrity to be entitled to particular notice. 

A fhort paper isemployed in eftablifhing the probability, that the 
fyrian or aramuc tongue, mentioned in the icriptures, is different fron 
the fyrian tongue of later ages, and that the prefent hebrew charatter 


is the aramic chara¢ter anciently ufed in Babylon. 


An important phyfical efflay 1s next prefented to the reader, entitled, 
‘ reflections on the compofition and decompofition of the atmofphere, 
as influencing meteorological phenomena.’ The writer, after flating 
the objections againit the method of accounting for rain by the folution 
of water in air, aflumes the newly difcovered principle, that water may 
be formed from the union of two kinds of air, and may again be fepa- 
rated into it’s con{tituent parts. On this principle he attempts to fhow, . 
that the atmofphere differs, at different times, in its real abfolute 
quantity, as well as in it’s denfity and elafticity, and that rain and dew 
are alr converted into water. ‘The evidence which renders the mutual 
converfion of water and air highly probable in atmofpherical pheno- 


mena 1s thus ftated.—P. 359. 


« |f the doctrine of the folubility of water in air, and its fubfequent 
decompofition were univerfally applicable to the theory of evaporation 
and rain, the diminution of heat muft, in every circumttance, be ate: 
tended with a depofition of water; and on the contrary, the depofition 
fhould be always conneéted with cold. In a certain degree, the for-: 


mer is true; but the latter fearcely obfervable in any inftance. 


Indeed: 


the oppofite change is fo confiderable, that rain mutt always, if this 
fyftem be adopted, counteract it’s own caufe, for while evaporation is 
attended with cold, and the depofition fuffers the heat to efcape, the 
temperature, during rain, fhould conftantly increafe,. fo that the air 
muit be enabled to-retain an excefs of moifture. In one inftance it is: 


B4 
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enerally fuppofed that water is depofited by cooling the air, No one 
Testes, ee dew falls in the evening, from this caufe. Yet dew is not 
a conftant phenomenon : it is not moft copious in the coldeft evenings, 
or after the hotteft days. Some other caute muft therefore concur ; 
and, tho’ more than feventy years have elapfed fince Mufchenbroeck, 
De Fay, and Gerften, made experiments on this fubject, they have been 
little attended to. 

« Dew is of three kinds, either the condenfed perfpiration of plants, 
the condenfed evaporation from the earth, and what has been confidered 
as water depofited in the evening, that had been diffolved in the air 
during the ap. The two latter appearances I mean chiefly to notice, 
and, if thefe are not merely depofitions, from an alteration in tempera- 
ture, there will be more reafon for fuppofing, that water and air are 
mutually convertible. ‘The afcending dew 1s found to rife to the 
height of 31 feet at leaft ; the defcending dew has no peculiar region : 
Sauffure perceived it on the top of Mount Blanc, and where unconfined 
air is found, dew.is eccafionally obferved. It is not however depofited 
on all fubftances, equally, for Mufchenbroeck remarks, as a fingular 
fat, that, on a leaden gutter, dew condenfed on every kind of fubftance ; 
on a table in the garden, it condenfed equally on bodies of very differ- 
ent kinds. Yet, in Germany, Gerften obferved that it did not con- 
denfe on metals. At Utrecht, it falls on glafs, china, polifhed and 
varnifoed wood, and does not fall on metals of any kind, ‘This ap- 
peared ‘* confufion worfe confounded” to the dutch philofopher, who 
made many other experiments, lefs conclufive. Tous, the clue is not 
dificult. Du Fay obferves, that, at Paris, he put two glaffes, like 
thofe that cover the dials of watches, to receive the dew; the one 
placed on a metal, the other on a china difh. ‘The latt colleéted fix 
times the quantity of the former; and this glafs, which had a metal 
ring round its edge, was dry near half an inch in the circumference 
next the ring. Dr. Watfon found in fimilar circumftances the afcend- 
ing dew affected in the fame manner. Even a red wafer appeared to 
repel it to a confiderable diftance. Cold therefore is not the only 
caufe of the condenfation, The change of vapour from it’s veficular 
ftate to that of water, is connected with ele€trical principle, and all the 
varicty depends on the pofitiveor negative ftate of the electricity of the 
air. At leaft fo much neceffarily follows from the facts particularly 
aicertained. 

* Mitts are generally fuppofed to be the condenfed fluid, which has 
been diffolved in air; but thefe are lefs conneéted with cold than dew. 
The water of the mift, like that of dew, is in the ftate of veficles, and 
fuch is its hygrometrical affinity, that it carries the index of the hygro- 
meter farther to the point of humidity, than even immerfion in water. 
Yer it feldom falls in rain, and is depofited very fparingly on the 
earth, unlefs on bodies adapted by their nature, or their furface, to 
receive it. On animal and vegetable fibres, it is depofited copiouily, 
and, by this, ts meant the hygrometrical affinity fo often noticed, with 
fo little attention to the clafles of bodies diftinguifhed by this eleétive 
attraction. On metals, it is never depofited, but the intermediate 
clailes are not afcertained with that precifion, which enables us to 
determine, whether the conducting or non-conducting nature of the 
fubftance is connetted with the event. From the fimilarity of the phz- 


momena Of dew and mutt, there is much reafon to iuppofe that the 
caufes, 
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caufes, which influence the depofition, are not very different. But to 
this may be added fome pofitive facts of importance. During the 
revalence of mitts, the cork balls diverge confiderably: the air is 
bighly eleftrical, and the eleétricity generally pofitive. While mitts 
rife on the fide of the hills in mountainous countries, they are at- 
traéted and repelled alternately, bounding, like white mafles, from and 
towards the mountain. Thefe appearances Sauflure obferved on Mount 
Rofe; Reynier often remarks them in his alpine excurfions, and I have 
more than once feen them near the high hills of this neighbourhood. 

« If, in phenomena fo frequent and apparently fo fimple, the depo- 
fition of water does not depend wholly on the change of temperature, 
the diminution of heat muft have lefs effect in producing rain. ‘The 
fouth wind, which in this country ufually produces rain, is always 
warm ; and the appearances are not thofe which prove that humid air 
is wafted from a rainy region. Rain often comes on in a {till atmof- 
phere: clouds coilett without motion : diftant hills, inftead of being 
feen in a blue glowing light, aflume a darker hue, and neighbouring 
objects appear much more diftinct: the atmofphere becomes wet : 
fmall drops are fcattered, till they appear more collected, and of a Jarger 
bulk : the electrometer fhows a confiderable variation in the ftate of the 
electrical fluid, and the barometer, that the quantity, the weight, or the 
elafticity of the air, is greatly diminifhed. ‘Thefe effects cannot depend 
on the wind, for the moifture of the air is perceived by hygrometrical 
changes, in the moft confined room with large fire, or in the clofeft 
drawer, In either place, alkaline falts will diiiolve ; and the barometer 
will fink, with whatever care itis fhut up. ‘Thefe facts can only meet 
in one point, that air is at times converted into water, and that the 
electrical fluid is an agent, either immediately, or remotely, connected 
with the change. ‘The remarkable tranfparency of the air, previous to 
rain, has not hitherto been noticed or explained. In that ftate of the 
air, the water does not aflume the veficular form, nor does it yet appear 
like water. The rays of light thus pafs through a medium more uni- 
form, and of courfe, experience fewer refractions ; befides that, ina 
compound menftruum, various faline, and other bodies which float in 
dry air, and difturb the paflage of the rays of light, by innumerable 
reflections, are diffolved, Thefe reafons are fupported by various 
analogies. Thus in air, almoft wholly deprived of moifture, and 
attra¢ting it from all bodies, during the prevalence of the Harmattan 
on the coaft of Africa, the haze is very confiderable: in the dry haze 
in this country in 1780, the hygrometer continued immoveably at the 
dryeft point: and hydrophanous ftones, become tranfparent on being 
wetted. But, from every view, the following circumftances are uncon- 
trovertible. The moifture is brought by no wind: the change takes 
place at the fame time, in every part of the atmofphere, and moifture is 
formed, at once feeming}y in every minute portion of air.’ 

In the fequel, the author adduces faéts, which further confirm the 
dottrine of the change of air into water in other natural phenomena, 
and which render it probable, that eleétricity has a confiderable fhare 
in the produ¢tion of various meteorological effects, and particularly in 
the changes of weather. This paper we do not hefitate to pronounce 
the moft valuable in the volume. 

We are next faluted with a lively, but not very fatisfaftory, jeu 
@'c/prit, ensitled ‘ an apology for the charatter and conduct of Iago,’ 
It 
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lt is @ priori not very probable, that the public fhould have hitherte 
miftaken this bold and ftrongly marked chara¢ter; or can we conceive 
it poflible, in any confiderable degree, to exculpate Jago from the 
charges of ingratitude, treachery, and perfidy. This attempt reminds 
us ot one, tormerly made by an ingenious writer, to prove, that fir 
John Falftaff was no coward: ingenuity is ill beftowed upon fuch 
trifling and paradoxical arguments. hae 

The leading incidents of an affecting tale related in Mrs. Piozzi’s 
travels are expanded in a well written piece, under the title of ¢ a 
venetian ftory.’ 

Next follows a patriotic, and truly poetic, ode to victory. 

« Some obfervations on Hefiod, Homer, and the fhields of Hercules 
and Achilles,’ accompanied with elegant tranflations of Hefiod’s fhield 
of Hercules, and Homer’s thield of Achilles, will afford the claffical 
reader much amufement. ‘The writer’s ftri€tures on Pope’s and Cow- 
per’s verfions of this part of Homer difcover a confiderable degree of 
critical acumen; but we cannot think that he has fucceeded in the 
principal object of his eflay, which is to vindicate Homer and Hefiod, 
in bringing together a greater number of objects than could have been 
repre fented by art within the limit of a real fhield. Itis in vain to fay, 
that * thefe thields were neither humanly wrought, nor meant to be 
degraded to the flandzrd of human {kill.’ The thield was defigned for 
a homan body, and u’s figures were imended for human infpeétion ; 
tt was, there fore abfurd to charge it with fuch a protution of figures, 
as couki not be rencered vuible. On a more extended {cale, the poet’s 
beautitul defcription might have been natural; but, within the come 
pais ot a fhicid, it was not in the power even of a divine artift, to 
bring fuch a multitude of images diitin¢ily betere the human eye. 

A romantic {pot ocar the village of Linton, on the northern coat of 
the county of Devon, in the midft of which is the valley of frones, is, 
next, deferibed, 

In a curious paper on light are confidered it’s combination and fepa- 
ration asa chemical principle. Facts are collected to fhow, that light 
may combine with bodies, and give them new properties, ‘The effects 
of the action of light upon plants are diftinctly defcribed ; it’s combina- 
tions with carth and water, and it’s influence on the animal ceconomy 
are examined ; and itis concluded, that light and heat are diftin¢t fub- 
ftances, and that, though they teem combined in inflammable bodies, 
they ufually appear as antagonizing or repellent principles. ‘The expee 
riments and obfervanons brought to eftablith this point, and to illuftrate 
other properties of light, will be very acceptable to thofe who are 
engaged in chemical inquiries. 

An elegant ode entitled, * the genius of Danmonium,’ in which the 
bards of Deven are celebrated, three fonnets, and an apology for the 
character and conduct of Shylock, to which we might apply the re- 
marks foggeiied above on the apology for lago, clofe the prefent 
volume. 

From the preceeding fummary view of the contents of thefe papers, 
our readers will eafily perceive what kind of entertainment, or inftruc- 
tion, they may expect from the perufal of the whole ; it is with fatisfac- 
tion w e inform them, that, fhould this volume meet with approbation, 
the editors encourage the public to look for another, after a fhort 
interval, + sae hee 
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METAPHYSICS. 


Art. 11. A general and introdufory View of Profeffor Kant's 
Principles concerning Man, the World and the Deity, fubmitted ta 
the Confideration of the Learned. By F. A. Nitich, late Lecé 
turer of the Latin Language and Mathematics'in the Royal 
Fridericianum College at Konigtberg, and Pupil of Profeffor 
Kant. Svo. 234 pages. Price gs. in boards, Downes, 
1796. 

Tue philofophy of Mr. Kant, which, in this country, is but 
partially known, has on the continent been much ftudied, and 
by the philofophers of Germany, as we have been informed, pretty 
generally adopted. The celebrity, which it’s author has there 
acquired, asa moralitt and metaphyfician, is unquethonably very 
great, and whatever judgment may be pronounced refpecting his 
principles as true or falie, we have no helitation in admitting 
that the reputation, which his elaborate and profound {peculations 
have procured to him, is the jutt reward, and indeed the neceflary 
concomitant of genius and patient induftry united. Mr. N., 
the author of the work now before us, was a pupil of Mr. Kant’s ; 
and, from the long time he has devoted to the ftudy of the 
kantean fyitem, as well as the opportunities he had of confulting 
the profetfor concerning it’s moit ab{trufe ‘and dithcult principles, 
is undoubtedly well acquainted with thefe doctrines, which his 
preceptor maintained, and which he has, an feveral volumes, 
written in german, fubmitted to the public. 

The prneiples of Mr. Kant form a fubje& almoft entirely new ; 
and their importance entitles them to a ferious and impartial ex- 
amination. By difcuffion only can their truth or falfity be afcere 
tained. Should they fland the teft of examination, the prefent 
fund of ufeful knowledge, as Mr. N. obferves, will be increafed, 
and fhould they fall by the arm of reafon and philofophy, from 
the ruins may be collected fome materials for the erection of a 
firmer and better fyftem. Mr. N. therefore, conceiving it would 
materially fubferve the caufe of fcicnce, were the opinions of 
Mr. Kant perfectly underitood, and feverely ferutinized, in order 
that their truth may be eftablifhed, or their fallity expofed, has 
in this volume sealeanell the learned public with a preliminary 
view of the profeffor’s leading principles concerning man, the 
world, and the Deity. In the prefent work, the author’s fole 
object is to enable the reader to form fome previous judgment of 
what he may expect from a complete exhibition of Mr. Kant’s 
philofophy; purpoling, in a ferics of fubfequent publications, 
to delineate at greater length, and tully to illuttrate, the entire 
fyitem. 

When firft we entered on the examination of thefe principles, 
fo repulfive is the form in which they are prefented, we were 
almoft difcouraged from attempting to proceed. Many of the 
terms employed are new, the matter is purely abftract and mee 
taphyfical, without ihluftration, without proof, in fhort, deftitute 
of every thing which can relieve the fatigued attention even 
fora moment. And we verily belive, that no man, who is not 
an enthufraft for abftrufe fpeculations, will have patience to read 
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one half of this introdu€tory view. This isa circumfance, which 
we mention with regret, convinced that the matter in this work 
deferves attention, and that, had it been exhibited in a more po- 
pular and attractive drefs, the publication would have been more 
generally read. ‘The fcience of metaphyfics, in its molt inviting 
form, is but forbidding; and many, we doubt not, were they 
to judge of it from this fpecimen, would pronounce it to be, 
what Ralph faid of human Jearning, 

¢ A fort of crror to enfconce 

Abfurdity and ignorance, 

That renders all the avenues 

"To trath impervious and abttrufe, 

By making plain things in debate 

by art perplex’d and intricate.’ 

We would not, however, be underftood to infinuate, that the 
obfcurity to be here met with is imputable to Mr. N.; or, 
indeed, that it could be avoided coniiitently with his plan. It 
arifes, as he obferves, partly from the want of illuftration and 
argument, which in a work merely introductory could have no 
place, and partly from the novelty of Kant’s language, to which 
Mr. N. thought it proper to adhere. We fubmit it, however, 
to the contideration of Mr. N., whether it had not been better 
to include in his extract fewer principles, and to annex to thofe 
felected the neceflary arguments and explanations. In thie 
manner, indeed, Mr. N.’s publication could not have contained 
a complete fummary of Kant’s leading principles, but what it 
did contain would have been more generally intelligible, and 
the whole fyftem, with it’s appofite illuftrations, might have been 
thus gradually, or in parts, given to the public, as Mr. N. found 
convenient. We apprehend, that the prefent form in which 
Kant’s principles are exhibited, will imprefs the generality of 
readers with an unfavourable idea of the whole fyitem as unin- 
telligible; and prepoilefs them againit any future publications on 
the iubject. 

Having thus communicated to our readers the author’s in- 
tention in the publication of this volume, with fome general 
account of the manner in which it is written, we proceed to lay 
before them the fubjeéts of which it treats. 

The plan which Mr. N. has adopted in the execution of his 
defign, is the following. Frit, he fpecifies that ¢ feries of phi- 
lofophical opinions,’ which gave birth to thofe kantean prin- 
ciples ot which this work contains an extract. Secondly, he 
adds, as another neceflary obie& of previous confideration, fome 
remarks on that method of philofophizing, which profeffor Kant 
adopted. He then fubmits to the examination of the reader 
the leading principles of the kantean philofophy. And in the 
oulh gochally Save en. Aieaet tc cated ns ae 
morals in particular Saale 1 payee ee ee sey 
with examining that feries ot ‘hil ‘ aga plan, Mr. N. begins 
rife to Kant’s fvitem Hav Fn ee Soe 
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ebjects to which thefe opinions refer, viz. the nature of thofe 
fubftances of which the world is compofed, the bounds of the 
univerfe, the firitcaufe of allthat exiits, the nature of the perci- 
pient principle, and the freedom ot the human will, he briefly 
particularizes the contradictory hypothefes which have prevailed 
among philofophers, and are {till maintained ref{pecting thefe 
objects. * Here,’ fays Mr. N., (p. 21) we have five plain quef- 
tions, viz. ** Are the fubftances fimple or not?’’ ** Has the world 
a beginning in time or not ?”’ ** Has it bounds in fpace or not?” 
¢¢ Is an abfolutely neceflary firft caufe — or not?” * Is the 
human will free or not?”? Concerning each of thefe queftions we 
have found two oppofite opinions. He then informs us, that on 
examining the ftate of the feveral controverfies relative to thefe 
queftions, Mr. Kant was furprifed to find, that the conceptions 
tormed of the foul, the human will, &c. were fuch, as not only 
to admit of two oppofite opinions, but alfo to furnifh arguments 
in favour of both, and thefe equally itrong and convincing. 
Conjecturing, or rather Basar sth that this fingular and almolt 
incredible circumftance originated in the contradictory nature of 
thofe principles, which each contending party affumed as true, 
and being retolved to avoid a fimilar errour, Mr. Kant, the author 
informs us, propofed to himfelf the following qneftion: ‘¢ What 
ean be known by man, or what is the extent of human knowledge 
in general.”? Conceiving that it would be vain to fearch for a 
criterion of ¢ what is knowable,’ in the variety of corporeal and 
{piritual objects, he concluded, ¢ that the materials for fuch a cri- 
terion mutt lie within and not without man, and that they mutt 
refide in a certain capacity, by which he is enabled to know 
things.’ Being convinced, that reafon mult cither in part or 
wholly conftitute this capacity, Mr. Kant immediately perceived 
the neceflity of previouily inquiring into the nature of this 
faculty. * Reafon,’ obferves Mr. N., * confidered in its moft limited 
and definite operation, and as diftinguifhed from fimple appre- 
henfion and judgment, is that faculty which concludes cr acquires 
knowledge by conclufon; and a conclufion 1s the perception of the 
agreement or difagreement of two ideas, by comparing them with 
a third.” ¢ But,’ fays Mr. N., p. 34, ‘ grant thefe definitions 
to be correct, and it will follow, that reafon, fo far from knowing 
any thing, can of itfelt know nothing. For how can a mere con- 
cluding faculty, as it has been juft defcribed, give knowledge, 
when it fuppofes ideas, of which knowledge is compofed, as ne- 
ceffary to the exercife of its functions, 

‘ if then the concluding act of reafon cannot make us know 
any thing, but by means of ideas, the queftion arifes: Whence 
reafon acquires the ideas of which it forms its conclufions ?— 
When thefe ideas refer to objefts which ftrike the fenfes, the 
anfwer will be eafy, and we may fay: from experience; but 
when they refer to objects not perceivable by the fenfes, fuch as 
the foul, the firft caufe, &c. whence does reafon derive thefe 
ideas ?’ 

Having obferved that fome philofophers anfwer * from reve- 
jation,’ and that others, rejecting this folution as totally falfe, 
allert 
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affert our ideas to be innate, while not a few afcribe them to ex. 
erience as their fole origin, Mr. N. informs us, that profeffor Kant, 
in order to enfure fuccefs in his enquiries, and to exclude, if pof- 
fible, all ufelefs argumentation on this fubject, determined to 
inveftigate the nature of the fenfitive faculty itfelf, with which 
fimple apprehenfion is effentially connefted. When he entered 
on this inveltigation, fays Mr. N., he was furprifed to find, that 
within the whole compafs of fpeculative philofophy there. was 
no object lefs underftood, than the nature of the fenlitive taculty. 
Here Mr. N. enumerates the various and repugnant theories of 
the materialifts, the idealifts, the fpiritualiils, the ecleQics, and the 
fceptics, refpecting the origin ot our ideas, He then proceeds 
to acquaint the reader, that profeffor Kant, not difeouraged by 
this contrariety of opinions, and perfuaded that the queilion, 
* what is knowable by man,’ was capable of fatisfactory and uni- 
verfally evident folution, commenced his inquiries into this 
fubject, and conducted them in the following manner. Firit, he 
endeavoured ‘ to fecure himfelf from mixing in his argument the 
principles of materialifm, fcepticifm, and the other hypothefes 
already mentioned. Secondly, he ftudied to afcertain that point 
of delution, which had prevented the contending parties from 
an union in principle.’ And this point, fays Mr. N., he found 
to lie in their refpective modes of philofophizing. * Thofe four 
fects,’ fays he, p. 61, * viz. the materialifts, the idealifts, the 
{piritualiits, and the fceptics, did not enquire firft into the nature 
and conflitution of the power of knowledge, in order to deter- 
mine thereby the nature and extent of that knowledge which 
can be acquired of the objects in the world. They did juit the 
contrary. They firit formed arbitrary notions of the effential 
properties of the things around them, and from thefe notions 
they derived the nature and extent of the power of knowledge. 
The materialits having difcovered, that an eflential property of 
the things we know is extenfion, converted the power of know- 
ledge into a mechanical faculty of organization, and confined it 
to the field of extended beings. The idealifts, obferving that 
extenfion can be no eilential property of real objects, denied the 
exiftence of the external world, and made the power of know- 
ledge confit in reafon, or the intellect, which faculty, they 
think, can alone acquaint us with the true nature of objects 
It is on the fame principle, that the fpiritualiits, from their pre- 
tended knowledge of {pirits and immaterial obje&ts, whofe effential 
property they have difcovered to be fimplicity, affert a power 
ot knowing {pirits and immaterial objeéts, as well as material, 
and make this power to be a compound of the faculties of fenfe, 
underitanding, and reafon. ‘The fceptics pretending to know 
nothing certainly of the true and eflential properties of things, 
co not agree concerning what they fhall make of the power of 
knowledge. Thefe four fects confounded two queitions, which 
are eflentially different from one another, namely, the quettion, 
*© Wherein confiits the power of knowledge?”? with the queition, 
** Wherein confids the effence ef the things which we know ?” 
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Inftead of anfwering the firft, they endeavoured to anfwer 
the laft.’ 

p, 66.— To find out,’ continues he, ‘ the true nature of this 
power, we muft abitract from all particular knowledge of parti- 
cular objets, and examine the properties of knowledge in ge- 
neral, or the common nature of all our knowledge. 

‘ But, fay you, it feems impoflible to examine the common 
nature of knowledge, without having recourfe to particular 
knowledge of particular things. It really does feem fo. But 
it is in fact otherwife; and I may boldly affert, that we have 
here a remarkable exception to the maxim, ** That every thing 
is eafy in theory but difficult in practice ;”” for here really fome- 
thing appears very difficult, nay, almoft impoffible, in theory, 
which yet is very eafy in practice, as is fhewn in the extract of 
Kant’s principles, which will prefently follow.’ 

To evince this practicability, and to exhibit that method of 
inquiry which Mr. Kant adopted, in his attempts to difcover 
the common properties of knowledge, without referring to par- 
ticulars, our author proceeds to fubmit to the reader’s exami- 
nation Mr. Kant’s fundamental principles of theoretical philo- 
fophy. The extract contains 101 general propofitions, the 
fubilance of which it would be impoflible, in our circumfcribed 
department, fo to comprefs, as to convey to our readers any 
correct idea of Kant’s fyitem. We muft therefore content our- 
felves with tranfcribing the firft 17 principles merely as a 
{pecimen. P. 71+ 

¢‘PrinciPLe 1.—The mott proper method of enquiring intothe 
nature of the power of knowledge, and the faculties of reafon, 
underftanding, and fenfe, is that which fets out with principles 
univerfally granted by the fyftems of matcrialifm, fpiritualifm, 
idealifm, and {cepticifm, and which, by an accurate deduction from 
what was granted, forces thefe diffenting parties to coincide in one 
unfhaken fentiment concerning the particular nature of the men- 
tal faculties and their operations. 

‘ Principe 11.—All thefe fe&s perfectly agree, that man is 
confcious of his thinking, conceiving, knowing, perceiving, judg- 
ing, and reafoning, but difagree concerning the particular nature 
of the objects conceived, perceived, known, &c. 

‘ Principle 111.—To explain the power of knowledge, and 
the faculties of reafon, underftanding, and fenfe, it is requifite to 
analyfe perception, conception, knowledge, judgment, and rea- 
foning, without regard to the particular objects perceived, cone 
ceived, known, &c. 

‘ PrincrpLe tv.——-Whatever the object perceived, known, &c, 
be, there is a great difference between cur knowledge of an object 
and the objeét of our knowledge. They can never conftitute one 
and the fame thing. 

* PatnerpLe v.—In every knowledge, perception, &c. there is 
fomething which refers to an obje&, and fomething which refers 
te the knowing or perceiving fubject. 7 

* Paincipie viewlIn every perception, knowledge, &c. that 
which 
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which refers to the object may be called matter *, and that which 
refers to the perceiving fubject may be called form of perception, 
or knowledge. 

‘ PrincrpLe vit. The matter in every perception, know- 
ledve, &c. muft be given, and the form mult be produced by the 
mind. 

‘+ Princirpre vitt, The given matter in every perception, 
knowledge, &c. is a variety, and the form produced by the mind 
is unity. Thus, in viewing a rofe, we diftinguifh two things, 
firft, a variety, and then a connection of that variety into a regu- 
lar and figured whole; which conneétion makes the — to be 
one and not many things, gives it unity, and may be called form, 
while the variety may be called the matter of the rofe. | 

* Principle ix. That a given variety can occur in our per- 
ceptions, knowledge, &c. fup ofes a receptive faculty in the 
mind, or a receptivity whieh is totally paflive, and that a va- 
riety received is connected into knowledge, perceptions, &e. this 
requires an active taculty of the mind, which may be called 

pontanceity. 
<o Peswerine x.— The fpontaneity acts, the form or mode of 
its action is connection. It not only acts, therefore, but conneas. 
‘The receptivity receives ; the form or mode of receiving is, that 
it receives a variety. 

* PrincivLe Xt.—There are only two kinds of varieties in 
eeneral, one, whofe parts lie without and near each other, and 
a fecond, whofe parts follow one after another in ftriét fucceffion. 

¢ PrincirLe x11.—The receptivity, as far as it receives va- 
rieties of the firft defcription, may be called external fenfe, and 
as far as it receives varieties of the fecond defcription, internal 
fenfe. 

* Princirre x111.—Thofe ideas which immediately arife in 
confequence of our external fenfe being affected, are external 
perceptions or external intuitions, and thofe which immediately 
arife in confequence of our internal fenfe being affected, are in- 
ternal intuitions or perceptions. Thus the idea which arifes in 
the mind in confequence of any man affecting our external fenfe 
by his prefence 1s an external perception or intuition; becaufe 
the variety of which the phenomenon man is compofed is a va- 
riety of parts lying one without and near another. In the fame 
manner, any emotion, or paffion, or action in man affeting our 
internal fenfe, furnifhes materials for an internal intuition or 
perception, whole characteriltic is, that it immediately arifes in 
confequence of fuch affection, and involves a variety of parts of 
which one lies not near, but always after another, as is the real 
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‘* All that isin time and fpace muft have matter and form, 
that is, it muft be a variety conneéted into one whole; the va- 
riety connected is the matter, and the connection of the variety 
confdered feparately is the form. Thus, in a houfe, the mate- 
rials of Which it is compofed, conftitute the matter, and the con- 
nettion of the materials conilitute the form of the houfe.’ 
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Nitfch’s Intraduétory View of. Kant’s Principles. A 


cafe with paffions and a&ions which cannot be faid to form any 
breadth or piain, but have all their minuteft parts, itriétly follow 
ing one after another. 

¢‘ PraincipLte x1v.—To form an external and internal intui- 
tion, three different fpecies or acts of the {pontaneity are requi- 
fite ; the firit, which takes up as it were, and arranges thé affec- 
tions of cur external and internal fenfe, and, on this account, 
may be called fynthefis of apprehenfion; the fecond, which re- 
produces what has been connected and collected, in order that 
the immediately preceding affections ua J be annexed to thofe 
immediately {ucceeding ; and for this reafon this act may be cal- 
led a fynthetical avi. of the reproductive imagination ; the third, 
which forms one intuition of what has been apprehended and 
eonne‘ted, and this act may be confidered as a fynthefis of re- 
cognition. 

‘To apprehend, connect, and reproduce, efpecially to conneét 
the affections of our external and internal fenfes into intuitions, 
is to think in the widett fenfe of the word. 

¢ PeinciPLe xv.— lo have external and internal intuitions, 
therefure, neceffarily requires in the human reprefenting faculty ; 
firit, a receotivity which receives for intuitions the materials 
which could not be produced by the mind from nothing ; 
and iecoudiy, a'fpontaneity or a faculty which conneéts the 
received materials, agreeably to the laws of its nature, into in- 
tuitions. 

‘ PrincIpLE xvt.—That in external intuitions, a variety of 
parts lying one without and near another can occur, neceffarily 
fuppofes in our external fenfe, fuch a ftructure and conformation, 
as renders poflible the receiving a variety of this defcription. 
There is, confequently, a certain ftructure or conformation of 
our external fenfe which contains the ground of poffibility, that 
in our external intuitions a variety of parts lying one without 
and near another, can occur. 

‘ PrincteLe xvit.—That in our internal intuitions a variety 
of parts ftrictly following one after another, and never lying one 
near another can occur, neceflarily fuppofes in our internal fenfe 
fuch a ftruéture and conformation as enables it to receive a va- 
riety of this defcription. There is confequently a certain ftruc- 
ture and conformation in our internal fenfe, which contains the 
ground of poffibility, that in our internal intuitions, a variety of 
parts ftrictly following one after another, and never lying one 
near another, as in a plain, can occur.’ 

After prefenting the reader with a view of Kant’s fundae 
mental principles, Mr. N. proceeds to offer fome obfervations on 
this fyftem of opinions, and to obviate fuch objections as, he 
conceives, will naturally arife from the detencelefs {tate in which 
they are exhibited. In reading this part of the work, we ob- 
ferved, thatthe fentiments of the author almoft entirely coincide 
with thofe of Dr. Hutton, refpecting the diftinion between pri- 
mary and fecondary qualities, the exiftence and properties of the 
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material world, and the origin of our idea of fpace. To this 
theory we, on a former occafion, expreffed our affent *. 

‘The mot effential objection,’ fays Mr. N. p- 144. ‘that will 
be made to the above extraét is, that Kant’s fy ftem leads into 
fcepticifin, becaufe it maintains that the figures in which we {ée 
the external objects cloathed, are not inherent in thofe obje&s, 
but only in our ideas of thefe objects, and that confequently fpaee 
is fomething within, and not without, the mind.’ “4 

This argument he proceeds to obviate, and to fhow that a dit- 
ficulty equally great attends the generally received hypothefis. — 

‘ Tt may be furter objected,’ continues he, p. 149, ‘ that if 
there be no external fpace, there is alfo no external world. But 
this is concluding by far too much from thefe premifes. If 
there be no external fpace, it will follow that we are not au- 
thorifed to allign extenfion to external things, but there will fol- 
low no more. Any one acquainted with what fpace 1s, and 
koowing that it orizinates in the ftruture of the receptivity and 
the fynthetical a& ot the fpontaneity of the mind, will unavoid- 
ably be confirmed in the conclufion, that there muft exift an ex- 
ternal world. For the rceeptivity is a mere paffive faculty, (See 
principle ix) It cannot, as fuch, produce the materials of which 
our fevfible ideas confift; nor can the fpontaneity do this ; for its 
action is not the producing fomething from nothing, it is merely 
connecting. (See principle x.) Hence, by mere fpontaneity and 
receptivity alone we could not arrive at any ideas at all; for 
even the materials of which imaginary ideas are compofed, can- 
not be produced by either of thofe faculties, and muit therefore 
be given {. But whence could they be given, if there was no- 
thing exifling without us? So far, then, is this doctrine of Kant 
from leading to the conclution, that no external world exilts, 
that it affords the ftrongeit reafons to conclude the very re- 
verfe.’ 

Mr. N. having thus obviated thefe objections, proceeds agrees 
ably to his arrangement, to point out the influence which Kant’s 
principles may have on fcience in general, and on religion and 
morals in particular.—In treating the former part of this fubje@, 
Mr. N. endeavours to fhow how far the opinions of the philo- 
fophical fects before mentioned are juft, and how far erroneous. 
tere the reader will find feveral ingenious and acute obferva- 
tions. The changes which Mr. Kant’s principles will probably 
produce in our prefent fyftems of metaphyfics, are, in the judg- 
sacut of the author, the three following ; 





* See Anal. Rev. vol. 20th, p- 149. 


* $ Profeffor Kant proves, that the exiftence of the external 


world is fufficiently fecured by immediate confeioufMmefs.—-How ? 


~—this will be fhown at another time ; for it lies not within my 


plan to prove any thing, but only to explain and to obviate hatty 
eb ections.’ 
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r. 156, Firft, * they will moft cifectually remove the faults 
Which lie concealed in their very foundation; for,’ fays he, 
‘ thefe fyftems are altogether built, as 1 have juft thown, on the 
fuppofed knowledge of material and immaterial objects, and the 
refemblance between our ideas and the things: the confequence 
of which has been, that the mind becamé transformed; cither 
into matter, or a fimple fpirit; but, according to Kant, we know 
nothing of the things themfelves ; we have, tlierefore, no fhadow 
of reafon to fay, that the thing called mind is extended and 
inatter, or fimple and a fpirit.’ 

p. 157. * The fecond influence will be; that as the foundatiott 
gains itrength by this reform in our views of things, fo the fue 
peritructure, the philofophy of the human mind, will profit by 
being refcued from the fophiltical inferences that have been made 
from falfe premifes.’ 

p. 15g. * The third beneficial confequence of the Kantean 
principles is, that after the field oecupied by the phenomena of 
the mind is cleared of what does not belong to it, they will ex- 
plain how to cultivate its various provinces to moft advan- 
tage.’ 

Having fpecified the probable effeéts of Kant’s principles on 
our prefent fyftems of metaphyfics, he, in the next place, directs 
the attention of the reader to their influence on morals confidered 
as a {cience.—After remarking, that the foundation of all moral 
{cience is the freedom of the human will, and afferting, that the 
great argument on which the hypothefis of neceflity is built can-~ 
not be thaken without reforting to Kant’s principles, he pro- 
ceeds to inform us of the manner in which that philofopher has 
treated this fubject. : 

p. 173. * Firft,’ fays Mr. N. ‘he fhewss that the notion of a 
free will involves no contradi€tion, and that it, therefore, is 
{trictly conformable to all.the logical rules concerning the effen- 
tial qualities of a found and good notion; fecondly, he endea- 
vours to prove, that the above notion is not only allowable, but 
is grounded in facts, that cannot be denied.’ | 

The former propofition Mr. N. endeavours to prove thus: 

vp. 174. * The niotion of a free will,’ fays he, ‘is not contradi¢. 
tory ; for although it is beyond all doubt, that every human ae- 
tion, as an event in time, muft have a caufe, that caufe another 
caufe, and fo on, ad infinitum ; yet-it is certain, that the laws of 
caufe and effet can have a place there only where time is, tor 
the effect muft be confequent upon the caufe. But time, as well 
as {pace, are not properties of thitigs; they are only the general 
forms under which man is allowed to view himfelf and the world 
(fee Principles x11 to xxvi.) It follows, therefore, that man is 
not in time and fpace, although the forms of his intuitive idéas 
are time.and fpace. If man exift not in time and fpace, heis 
not influenced by the laws of time and fpace, among which thofe 
of caufe and effe& hold a diftinguifhed rank ; it is, therefore, no 
contradiction to conceive, that, in fuch ag erdér of things, man 
tay be free.’ or ; 
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By this argument he attempts to demonfirate rv pouting #6 
human liberty of adlion. His arguments adduced to yey. tha 
freedom of witl is net only pothible, but alfo really exitts, vf 
volves the knowledge of too many previous circumftances, to ad- 
mit of an abridgement, fully intelligible and ine gcse 
Our readers, however, will perhaps be able to form fome idea o 
it from the following tlatement. The general prupofition he enu- 
merates thus. § The human will 1s determined by practical 
principles of reafon; theretore 1t 1s free. A. practical princi 

le of reafon, fays the author, hag not it's origin in experience ; 
it can be reprefented and formed by reafon only ; it cannot be 
an object of fenfe, and therefore cannot refide among the fenfible 

henomena. Hence the idea of a practical principle ftands unin- 
fluenced by the world of phenomena ; but our will is determined 
by this idea; hence our will is determined by fomething that 
lies beyond the reach of the caufes and conditions of thefe phe- 
nomena; it is, therefore, independent of the natural law of the 
phenomena, which is that of * caufe and effect. But fuch inde- 
pendence is freedom ; hence our will is free. This 1s nearly the 
fubstance of Mr. N.’s boatted argument in proot ot philofophic 
liberty. —Having difcutled this preliminary queition, Mr. N. 
proceeds to give a fketch of Kant’s notions regarding the f{cience 
of morals in general. He begins with obferving, that 

p. 177+ ‘The common nature of moral principles, taken to- 
gether and comprehended in one pofition, will contain the moft 
-effential charactertitics of all moral precepts, and mutt properly 
take its place at the head of them all, and, on that account, be 
called a firtt principle of morals.’ 

He then delineates that train of reafoning, by which Mr. Kant 
difcovered his firit moral principle.—His general argumentation 
on this fubject appears to us to involve notions of moral obliga- 
tion, which, it not pofitively falfe, are at leaft very conteftible.— 
To Kant’s moral principle, as exprefling an obligatory precept, 
there can be no material objection offered. It is this, * a@t ac- 
cording to thoie principles only, of which thou can will, 
that they ought to become the general laws of conduct among 
all reafonable beings.’ But we can difcover nothing in this pre- 
cept, which can in the leait;degree entitle it to that character of 
fuperiour excellence, which Mr. N. has afligned to it. Having 
compared this firit principle of Kant’s with the great moral prine 
ciples of fome other philofophers, he proceeds to fhow how the 
Kantean fyitem may affect our belief in the immortality of the 
foul, and the exiflence of the Deity. He introduces the fubject 
with ttating profeflor Kant’s argument in favour of immostality, 
which tor the gratification of the philofophic reader’s curiofity, 
we fhall endeavour to abridge. It proceeds thus: 

The higheit good, which is the union of complete virtue and 
happincis, is not practically poilible without. virtue. Complete 
virtue, therefore, muft be poflible, otherwife the higheft good 
cannot be poiible;. which is abfurd. But complete virtue can- 
not be attained but by continued progrets towards it ad infinitum : 
and continued progrets ad infinitum, implics endless exittence.— 

Therefeze 
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Therefore the poffibility of the higheft good involves the poffibility 
of an immortal exiftence. An uninterrupted or continual pro- 
refs towards a perfect obfervance of the moral law is poflible, 
ne Mr. N., for if this progrefs be impoflible, the moral law 
cannot be realized, and is impoflible; and to pradtife the moral 
law would, on this hypothefis, be to practife fomething impof- 
fible. But to affert that any moral law cannot, even by con- 
tinued advancement, be completely fulfilled, would be to deftroy 
the fitnefs of things in the moral world.—* Now as we are 
bound by reafon to fuppofe our progrefs in virtue will be inf 
nite, and as this progrefs cannot be made unlefs the fame per- 
fen continues its exiltence, it follows chat the hichett good i is 
practically poflible, only on condition of man’s immortality.” 

p. 225. * The Kantean argument in favour of immortality, 
therefore, ftands thus: 

‘1. Immortality cannot be demonftrated, becaufe it is no in- 

tuitive object. 
2. The contrary of immortality cannot be demonftrated, be- 
caufe it would be demonftrating fomething of which man 
can have no intuition, that is, no knowledge *. 

. In favour of immortality we have fufficient fubjective rea- 
— but not a fhadow of fubjective reafon againtt it.’ 

Our author now procceds to adduce Mr. Kant’s argument in 
favour ofa Deity, which, as it is inftituted on nearly the fame 
principles with the preceding, we forbear to ftate. He con- 
cludes thus : 

P. 232. * The influence which Kant’s philofophy in general, 
and particularly his arguments concerning the Deity and the 
immortality of the foul, may have on religion, is that it fecures 
thefe two important objects ‘againft all manner of demonftrations, 
which have done more mifchief in the moral world than even 
fatalifm.. There is no demonftration poffible, either for or againtt 
the exiftence of any of thefe important objects. For we have no 
intuition of them, and if we have no intuition we can demonttrate 
nothing. Befides, if Kant’s principles are well underftood, we 
fhall not fay, that we are as certain of the exiftence ot the Deity 
and immortality, as we are of our own exiltence. We have no 
fuch certainty on this head; for of both objeéts we have no 
knowledge, but only notions; but from mere notions of things 
we can derive no certainty that the things really exilt. More- 
over, by thus deftroying improper arguments, which never fail 
to produce {cepticifm, room is made for a rational belief, which, 
although it be not the higheft degree of conviction, yet is per- 
fectly fufficient to: make us ftrive » after virtue, and to leave us 
an opportunity of becoming virtuous from difinterefled motives, 
For even to believe ina Deity fuppofes a regard tor the moral 
law, and it is only he that will not relinquifh that law, that can 





‘* In the extract of principles, 1 have fhewn, that by our 
reafon, intellect, and fenfitive faculty, we can know only objects 


in time and fpace, among which immortality caanot be reckoned. 
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Cacerely believe in a2 God. The phyfical world can of irfelf 
give noinforination of s God; itasa collection of caufes and 
Ae where everv cautec has anoraer caule im infintturt And 
t mea h . eare led by 1: toa firft caufe, yet it 13 the moral na- 
etre of man alone, witic aches us that the firit caute is a mo- 
rol being, that 1s, 3 God . 


“es have now prefented our readers with as copious an ana- 


Sefis of this singular produétion, as the nature of the work would 
tere As the author proteiles to delineate merely a fketch of 


cant’s fyfem, referving the arguments which fupport it for 


fulfequent publications, 1t would be ungenerous in us to affail 
the principles in their prefent defencelefs Mate, as it alfo would 
be precipitate were we to pronounce a decided judgment without 
hearing the evidence. Were we, however, trom the evidence be- 
fore us, and our prefent convictions, to deliver our opinion, with 
fubniifion to the tuture correction of the author by reafon and 
areument, we fhoul’ ftate it thus.—Mr. Kant, the author of the 
fvitem here delineated, poftetles confiderable talents for meta- 
phytical inveltigation The principles here extracted evince 
pavent induftry, aad profound thought. Capable of the utmott 
cflorts of abttraction, he has laboured to ettablifh truth on the 
firm batis of arguments which fhould be univerfallp evident.— 
But together with thefe qualifications, effential indeed to the 
character of a metaphyfician, he frequently difcovers an entangle- 
iment of undertianding, a deteét of penetration, and a confufion of 
intellect. Bewildered, as it would feem, in the intricate mazes 
of metaphyfical abitraction, he fometimes reafons juftly from af- 
fumed and difputable principles, and at other Gmes deduces ille- 
gitimate conclufions from inconteftible premifes. A previous 
attachment to certain hypothefes feems in one or two cafes to 
have inclined him to draw theories from his principles, which 
the laws of juit ratiocination will not authorize. His objet, 
however, in undertaking his inquiries, is truly noble.—It is 
worthy of a great.philofopher, and indicates a laree and compre- 
henfive mind. The mode alfo which he adopted in the profecu- 
tion of his inquiries is correé and philofophical. We cannot, 
however, affent to feveral of his hypothefes as here ftated. His 
theory of fenfation, perception, and the exiftence of external 
things we cordially fubfcribe to; his doétrine of categories aps 
pears to us ufelefs and perplexing; his moral hypothefes we 
conceive chargeable with errour, and his argument in favour of 
immortality we think inconteflibly involves a petitio principii, 
and proceeds in a circle. 

Ti juitice, however, to Mr. Kant, it is our duty to acknow- 
ledge, that when we umpute to him, in certain cafes, a confufion 
of ideas, it may be afcribable not to him, but to the immethodi- 
cal and vague manner in which Mr. N. has in fome inflancés ex- 
hit ited the argument. _ Yet it becomes us to return our acknow- 
Jedgements to Mr. N. for this effort .to promote the ad- 
Dieslite tha ditebesaameee “goaen, Eaaetuphy :_ and a 

Cerny : gner has to encounter in clothing 
his fentuments on fo abitrufe a fubje@ in an englith drefs, we 


think 
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think he has, on the whole, executed his tafe with very confider- 
able fucce(s. While we long for that illuilration of the Kantean 
fyftem, which he has here promifed, we fincerely wilh that the re- 
ception of this volume by the philofophic public may be fuch as 
to encourage him to complete his intefided plan. M. Je 
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NOVELS, 


Art. wit. Edward.——Various Views of Human Nature, taken fram Life 
and Manners, chiefly in England. By the Author of Zeluco. ‘tn: 
two Volumes. 8vo. 1115 pages. Price 16s, in boards, Cadel] 
and Davies. 1 "yO. 
To render the adventures of a faultlefs moniter interefting, has 

hitherto baffled the art of our ablett novelifts, though, not confining 

themfelves to the delineation of life and manners, as they arofe beforg 
them, they ventured into the poet's ideal world, allowing fancy to form 
new combinations of chara¢ter. | 

In the prefent inftance, however, fuch are the various views, which 
Dr. Moore wifhes to give of human nature, that the hiftory of Edward is 
but the flender thread on which a variety of different incidents are 
itrung, to exhibit, in uncommon fituatiens, caricatured charafters. 

' Edward, with all his fine qualities born with him, is {till; on the 

whole, a feeble charaéter; yet fo good, fo virtuous, and fo courageous, 

that he mounts, with fteady ftep, from a work-houfe, forming, en 
paffant, friendfhips with lords and ladies, to the poffeffion of love and 
fortune.- His virtues, which ought ever to be the cafe with the ixnate 
virtues of a gentleman, are merely tried by profperity, and he difcovérs 

his parent at the critical moment of fate, to fpare him the confufion * 

of entering into any profeffion. | 

Chance, indeed, is eminently the friend of this hero, on all occas 
fions; he knocks down a mad dog, with a piked-ftaff, that fortunately 
was left in the avenue, and gains the heart of his miftrefs. ‘The fame 
good luck had previoufly enabled him to diftharge his obligation tg 
the friends who foftered him, by bringing him, accidentally, to their 
houfe, at midnight, juft in the nick of time to fave them from robbers, 
in the very a¢t (true ftage effect) of prefenting a piitol. 

Compelled, however, as we are, to point out the defects of this 
work, confidered as a whole, yet. we affure our readers that they will 
find many detached paffages very dramatic and amufing. ‘The con- 
verfations are fprightly, a vein of common fenfe runs through them, 
and many remarks, on life and manners, are pointedly made. ° 

The beft fupported charatter is that of the man who lived to—eat, 
Mr. Barnet. We fhall introduce him to our readers, 

Vou. 1. P.12.—§ The forlorn condition of this poor boy, defti- 
tute of father, mother, relation, or protector, fo ftrongly awakened the 
humane feclings of Mrs. Barnet, that her thoughts were divided bes 
tween him and her own child for the remainder of the way; and 
when fhe arrived at her own heufe, after giving her hufband 4 partie 
cular account of every thing relative to the eftablithment of his daughs 
ter, fhe began the hiftory of the work-houfe boy; but fhe had hot 





* See Smollet’s Peregrine Pickle—* Spare me the confufion of the 
honey and oil,” a 
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proceeded far, when Mr. Barnet haftily rung the bell, to know whe- 
ther dinner was near ready, faying, ‘* that he had eaten. littl: or no- 


ehing fince his breakfaft, and, indced, not a great deal then, ow ng to 
the carelefinefs of the maid, who had not put butter enoug) «0 the 
toaft.” «‘* Why did you not order her to make fome wit c, my 


dear?” faid Mrs. Barnet. ‘* Becaufe,’’ replied he, “1 dict not ob- 
ferve it till 1 could eat no more; fo that upon the whole, 1 made a 
very uncomfortable breakfatt.”’ 

‘« I am forry for it,” faid Mrs, Barnet; ‘* but I hope you have 
had fomething fince.”’ % 

«« Very little,” replied he; ‘* for I was put fo out of humour with 
the toaft, that ] have had little or no appetite until now.” 

«« That is provoking, indeed,” faid Mrs. Barnet, in a fympathifing 
tone of voice. ‘* But here comes the dinner, and, I truit, ‘you will 
now be able to make up for the lofs of your breakfaft.”  ** I wifh to 
God, my dear, the fifh be not overdone,” cried Mr. Barnet, fixing an 
alarmed look on the difh. 

« Pray do not terrify yourfelf,” replied Mrs. Barnet; ‘¢ the fifh 
js done to a moment; and the veal, as well as the beans and bacon, 
{eem admirable—allow me to help you.” 

Mrs. Barnet accordingly helped her hufband to every thing fhe knew 
he liked, which he, being a man of few words, particularly at meals, 
accepted in filent complacency. After having amply indemnified 
himfeli for the misfortunes of the breakfaft; and Resins attempted, in 
vain, to fwallow another morfel, he looked with benignity at his 
wife, and faid, ** 1 really wifh you would eat a little bit ‘yourfelf, 
my dear.” 

“« I believe the parting with our fweet girl has entirely, deprived 
me of appetite ; it isnot in my power to eat mych; but, if you pleafe, 
1 will drink a glafs of wine with you.” , 

‘* J will juit take one draught more of ale firft; I believe there ig 
but one other draught in the tankard.” 

Mr. Barnet having finifhed his ale, “* Upon my word,” faid he, 
** this ale is excellent—and now, my dear, put ready to join you in 
a glafs of wine.—Here, my dear, is your very good health, with all 
my heart, not forgetting our dear Louifa.”’ | : 

After Mr. Barnet had drank a few glaffes more, and praifed the 
port as found, and flomachi¢, and of a good body; ** 1 am glad to 
fee you here again, my dear,” faid he; ‘* they may talk of the com- 
forts and conveviencies of London, as they pleafe, but I think there is 
no place where one finds every thing fo neat, and fo clean, and fo 
comfortable, as in one’s own houyfe here, and at one’s own good, warm, 
finug firefide.” 

Mrs. Baract, defirous of interefting her hufband in the poor boy, 
thought this a gord opportunity, and, after exprefling her own fatis- 
fadtion in the t ioughts of his finding home fo agreeable, fhe proceeded 
in the following terms: “ Yet, my dear, in the midft of thofe com- 
forts, hich Providence has fo bountifully beftowed upon us, it is im- 
wg not to feel uneafinefs, in reflecting on the numbers of our fel- 
ow-creatures, who, inficad of thofe conveniencies, which we enjoy, are 
fain, after fatigue and labour, to feek a little refrefhment and repofe 
upon ftraw, in cold uncomfortable habitations, : 


Ntaw, and from {feanty pro- 
vifions! The fine boy, whom I already mentioned, was going cae a 


work-houfe, 
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A Goffip’s Story, and a Legendary Tale. 25 


work-houfe, to the miferable cottage of a wretched old woman, who 
had no natural intereft in him, and * 

« Here Mrs, Barnet ftopped, becaufe fhe perceived that her hufband 
had fallen afleep. 

‘The following day they had vifitors, and Mrs, Barnet found no 
proper opportunity of mentioning to her hufband the boy, in whom 
fhe felt fo ftrong an intereft. The day after, fhe was again prevented 
by the following accident :—A large company were invited to dine on 
turtle, at an inn in the village. This dinner was given by a gentle- 
man, whofe intereft in the county Mr. Barnet oppofed, of courfe, he 
was not invited to the feaft; but the inn-keeper, who had private 
reafons for cultivating the good will of Mr. Barnet, and knew by 
what means that was to be moft effectually obtained, gave him to 
know, that a copious bafon of the turtle fhould be fent to him.~-Mr, 
Barnet, having prepared himfelf for the occafion, by a longer airing 
than ufual, was waiting, with impatience, for the accomplifhment of 
the inn-keeper’s promife, when he was informed, that, in conveyin 
the foup from the inn, the fervant had ftumbled, and fpilt the tick 
cargo on the ground. ‘This melancholy accident affetted Mr. Barnet | 
fo deeply, that his wife plainly perceived it would be vain to expect 
that he fhould, fer that day at leaft, think of any body’s misfortune 
but his own,’ M. 





Art. 1v. 4 Goffp’s Story, and a Legendary Tale. By the Author of 
Advantages of Education. In two Volumes. 12mo, 451 pages. 
Price 7s. fewed. Longman, 1796. 


* Example moyes, where precept fails, 
And fermons are lefs read than tales.’ 


Ir requires but little knowledge of the human mind to difcover, 
that the moft effectual method of giving inftruétion, is by interefting 
the imagination and engaging the affections. Reafon conveys the 
knowledge of truth and talfehood, but, while ie fhows us the means of 
attaining happinefs and avoiding mifery, it muft awaken fentiment 
and feeling before it can operate as a motive to ation. — If novels, ro- 
mances, aud fables, be held as an inferiour and infignificant fpecies of 
literary compofition, it muft be by thofe who have paid little attention 
to the human heart: principles are diffeminated and propagated, by 
writings of this nature, with peculiar facility and effect: they fall 
into the hands of the young, whofe minds, unoccupied by pre- 
vious impreflion, are ductile, and whofe: feelings are fufceptible and 
ardent. Superiour writers begin to be aware of this truth, and feem 
inclined to refcue, from the hands of the illiterate and the interefted, 
this obvious and popular method of influencing the fentiments and 
opinions of the rifing generation, by whom reform, whether moral or 
political, muft be effected. 3 

The writer of the prefent production, without attempting thofe 
higher inveftigations of principle and a¢tion, which exercife the under- 
ftanding, and ftimulate it’s dormant faculties, is yet entitled to praife. 

Ina fimple, interefting, and well-written ftory, are exemplified the 
unhappy confequences, which refult from falfe views of life, ina mind, 
though amiable and ingenuous, yet deftitute of vigour or ftability; fa- 
higitous to excel, and defirous to be happy, but finking under fancied 
evils, 
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, —_— by tl which at tak: 
evils, and deftroying it’s own peace, by the ery means wiicn at takes 
to fecure it. * . os : 

« Lhave lacked throug’ lif,’ fays the author, ¢ with deep arten- 


2 7 - miomiey to fee i : nre On + os 
tion, and forefee no evils Kkely to enfue from im; refling upon the. 


minds of youth, as foon, and as deeply as pofhible, juft notions of the 
journey they are aboyt to take, and juit opinions of their fellow- 
travellers. 

© The world is truly deftribed as a mutable fcene, and maa asa vari- 

. . .- a s - 

able being, whofe virtues are mingled and blended with errors and im- 
perfections, Confctous of our own fajlings, we ought to be indul- 
gent to the faults of ovhers, 


‘ Upon the bafis of mutual wants, general imperfection, and univer- 


fal tirdred, fhould the fair fru€tare of candour and benevelence be 
erceied.’ 

Such is our authog’s morality. The principle, upon which her 
ftory chiefly turns, is that of difplaying the /mall caxfes which teo 
often deftroy matrimonial felicity, and domeftic peace; in the enu- 
mgration of whith, unaffected good fenfe and humanity are manifeited, 
The Legendary Tale, the poetry of which doesnot nie above medi- 
ocrity, centains a gothic hiftery of heroic- friendfhip and generofity, 
Several {maller pieces of poctry are interfperfed throughoyt the work, 

7 : < V. Ve 








MEDICINE. SURGERY. 


Art. v. Obferwetions on the Difeafes of the Army in Famaita; anion 
the bel Means of preferving the Health of Europeans, in that Climate. 
By John Hunter, M.p. #.R.8, Fellow of the College of Phyficians, 
and Phyficianto the Army, The fecond Edition, with an Appen- 
dix. §8vo. 342 pages. Price 6s. in boards. Johnfon. 1796. 


TueEsF judicious obfervations were made, while the author had the, 


eare of the military hofpitals in the ifland of Jamaica, which was 
from the beginning of the year 1781 to may 1783. 
The introdu€tion cortains fome fenfible remarks on the fituation, 


appearance, climate, and produce of the ifland. From thefe we. are- 


led to the caufes of ficknefs and mortality among foldiers and euro- 
peans in this climate. We are told, (p.12) that « the diforders, that 
prove tatal to foldiers, and europeans in general, in the Weft Indies, 
are of two kinds, namely fevers and fluxes. They are the concomi- 
tants of armies in all parts of the world, but in tropical climates they 
tage with peculiar violence. There appears to be an intimate con- 
nection between them, for they are frequently combined together, 
often interehange with each other, and it rarely happens that-one is: 
epidemic without the other, They would feem to depend upon the, 
fame caufe, perhaps differently modified. The fevers are fimilar to 
what have been called marfh, and remittent fevers; but- more formi- 
dable in their attack, quicker in their progrefs, and much more fatal 
in their termination, than what are feen in Europe. ‘They proceed 
from the fame caufe, noxious exhalations from wet, low, and marhhy 
groun'’s. ‘That fuch vapours are a cavfe of fever, has been confirmed. 
by repeated experience and gbfervation, in all pasts of the world,’ 
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© will not, be aflerts, alone produce fevers; fimple moituge he alfo 
© fays is harmle{S in fo far as relates to the prodyction of fevers; and 
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Hunter on the Difeafes of ibe Army in Famaica. 25 


The production of fuch noxioas vapours, the andor fays, dapenas 
upon the concurrence of three circumitances, heat, mouifture, and 
sable or animal matter. Vhe heat of eee climates 


J 
x° 


dead vegetable and animal matter only emit noxious vapours when ia 
a ftate of corruption, for which a certain degree of heat and motiture 
is requifite. The operation of the whole, however, evidently produces 
thefe difeaics. 

p. 16.--* If,’ fays he, * any doubts be entertained, that the exha- 


“lations from wet and marfhy grounds are the caufes of fevers in 
- Jamaica, attention to the following fadis cannot fail to remove them, 
| Ships lying at Port Royal, with their men in perfect health, on move 


ing higher up the harbour, either oppofite to Kingflon, Rock Fort, 
or beyond them, and taking their tlations in any of thefe pct 
have in a few days become fickly. ‘The men have been feized with 
fevers, owing to the low fwampy lands along the fhore, and at the 
head of the harbour, from which laft the exbalations are carried every 
morning towards the fhips, when the regular fea breeze fets in, as is 
fenfibly perceived by the bad {mell which accompanies it, Ja the , 
year 1782, two frigates moored at the head of the harbour, to guard 
againit an attack in that quarter, were obliged to leave their ftation La 
a fortnight, on account of iicknefs, though few of their people had 
een permitted to go on there during thar time. The thips of war 
de not go fo high up to take in their water, but, the place being wet 
and fwampy, it commonly happens that the men employed .in filling 
the watet cakks are taken fick, either at the time, or a few days after; 
and there are examples where, our of ijixty or feventy men fent on 
that duty, not one has efeaped a fever.’ 

There are other circumftances which give additional force to the 
primary caufes, fuch as the too free ufe of rum; the pernicious effects 
of which Dr. H. fuppofes, in fome meafure, to originate from it’s 
weakening the powers ef digeftion in the itomach, and the conftitution 
in general; but more particularly from the excefles and irregularities 
which are committed in the ftate of intoxjcation, Fatigue of body, 
hard labour, bad or fcanty diet, long fafting, and diftrefs of mind of 
every kind, are alfo highly pernicious. 

After thefe remarks, the author confiders the precautionary means 
which ought to be employed in fending troops to the Weft Indies, and 
fuch as tend to the prefervation of their health in that climate. Hig 
obfervations on thefe points are judicious and valuable. 

The detail of the lofs of men in this unhealthy climate affords a 
fhecking picture of the fatal confequences of war, and of the mif- 
chievous and abfurd cuftom of fending new raifed men to thefe 
countries, 

P. 57 An average of the aymber of fick during three years and 
an half, in which are included the convalefcents, gives 1-3d of the 
army unfit for fervice, at the time of the greateft ficknefs, and 1-8th, 
at the time of the leat ficknefs, The average of deaths annually upon 
the whole, is nearly one in four, and of difcharged men about one in 
eight, which together make the lofs 3-8ths of the whole. 

* In lefs than four years, there died in the ifland of ere 3500 
men; thofe that were difcharged amounted to one of that num- 


ber, 
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ber, which make in all 5,150 men, loft to the fervice in that fhort 


period ef time, from the climate and other caufes of mortality, with. | 7 


out a man dying by the hands of the enemy.’ 


The fevers which prevail in Jamaica, we are here informed, are | 


principally of the intermittent or remittent kinds, but ‘ the latter 
are both the moft frequent and moft fatal.’ The common manner in 
which the difeafe fhows itfelf is this: 
pr. 63.—* There is uneafinefs with apes, followed by a fenfe of 
chillnefs or cold fhiverings, which are foon fucceeded by great heat, 
articularly in the palms of the hands and forehead; head-ach, great 
[ots of ftrength, ficknefs at ftomach, and frequently violent vomiting. 
Phlegm, or what was eaten at the laft meal unchanged, is firft brought 
up, and afterwards bile, yellow, or greenifh. The pulfe is quick, 
and at firft fmall; it foon becomes full but is feldom hard. There is 
not unfrequently much pain in the fmall of the back, or a fenfe of 


forenefs in fome of the limbs, which is fometimes diffufed all over the 


body, as if it had been beaten and bruifed. Reftleffnefs, great anxi- 
ety, oppreffion at the breaft, and frequent fighings, are common 
f{ymptoms, and fometimes rife to fuch an height, that the fick appear 
to labour greatly in their breathing. There is not however any diffi- 
culty in diftinguifhing thofe fymptoms, from laborious refpiration de- 
pending upon a local affection of the lungs. In the latter the difficulty 
of breathing is uniform; whereas in the former, both the expirations 
and infpirations will for two or three times together be natural and 
cafy, and immediately after become laborious and unequal, and fo on 
alternately. The vomiting is fometimes conftant and violent, efpect- 
ally in the worft kind of the difeafe; and the blood being frequently 
in a diflolved ftate, is forced into the ftomach, and thrown up, form- 


ing what has been called by the fpaniards the black vomit. The blood: 


is faid fometimes to tinge the urine and faliva, and even to iffue from 


the pores of the fkin; none of which appearances I have ever feen; 


though in the mott unhealthy parts of tropical climates, when difeafes 
are aggravated by the fatigue and hardfhips attending troops on a¢tual 
fervice, they are reported to occur, and not unfrequently.' As the 
heat increafes the face gets flufhed, the fenfes are more affeGted, and 
the patient often becomes either wild and delirious, or drowfy and 
lethargic. ‘Thefe fymptoms, after a time, are fucceeded by a {weat, 
— often profufe, and gradually procures an abatement of the 
ever. 

The whole of the fymptoms that occur during the progrefs of this 
fever feem to be.clearly and diftinétly related, without any regard to 
the theoretical opinions that have been maintained. 

In the cure, the author fays, no difeafe requires more fpeedy affift- 
ance, the efficacy of the remedies chiefly depending on their early 
exhibition, The plan of treatment here advifed, is %, Bers with faline 
purgatives, fuch as xatron witriclatum, magnefia vitriolata, &c. and after 
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a few ftools have been procured and a remiffion is obferved, the bark 


is to be thrown in, either in the folid form, or in that of infufion. 
james’s powders were found to be the moft ufefal remedy for relieving 
the fymptoms during the paroxyfms, and promoting the remiffion. 
They alfo tended to. keep the body open. Saline draughts and opiates 
have been found neceflary for abating the naufea and retching, Wine 
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Hunter en the Difeafes of the Army in Famaica. 29 
in moderate ewe og is likewife to be had recourfe to. Dr. H. did 


not find that bleeding or vomiting was ufeful in this difeafe. 

Thefe are the means upon which Dr. H,. feems to have depended 
in the cure of this diforder. 

In this part of the work the author has introduced fome ufeful re- 
gulations for the management of failors, on their arrival in thefe 
climates. 

The examination of our author into the nature and caufes of the 
remittent fever is acute and ingenious. The common opinions re- 
{pefting this diforder are combated with much ftrength of reafoning. 
The author, however, though in fome meafure fuccefsful in overturn- 
ing other do¢trines, modeftly declines propofing any 1n their place. 
« If I fhould be afked,’ fays he, * what explanation can be given of the 

henomena of fever, 1 am ready to acknowledge my own ignorance,” 
de afterwards, however, briefly ftates what he‘conceives to be the 
proper mode of inveftigating this fubje¢t. And in what ts here ad- 
yanced on this point, there is much valuable obfervation, accompanied 
with many interefting and inftructive facts, The circumftances defcribed 
in the diffections of Mr. John M‘Colme of perfons who died of this 
fever alfo deferve the attention of inquirers on this curious fubjeét. 

Dottor H. comes next to intermittent fevers, which he tells us * pre- 
vail moft during the moft healthy part of the year, whereas in the 
rainy feafon, wal for fome time after, the remittent fevers are moft 
predominant, as if both depended upon the fame caufe acting at dif- 
ferent times with more or lefs violence.’ 

On the mode of cure of thefe fevers, it will be unneceffary to enter 
fully after what has been already faid refpeéting the remittents; we 
fhall however notice one part in which the author fuggefts the ufe 
of calomel, a mode of prattice which feems lately to have been fuc- 
cefsfully employed in the Weft Indies. 

p.169.—* For fome years paft,’ fays doctor H., * intermittents 
have been more frequent in, and about London, than formerly. 
Since my return from Jamaica, I have offen joined mercurials to the 
bark in the treatment of fuch fevers, when they have proved obftinate, 
and with good fuccefs. ‘The preparation made ufe of was calomel, 
which was fometimes given in the quantity of 3 or 4 grains along 
with 15 or 20 grains of jalap, fo as to prove purgative; but more 
commonly in {maller dofes, and by itfelf at bed-time, fo as to keep 
the body only moderately open. For this purpofe one or two grains 
every night, or every other night according to circumftances, were 
generally fufficient, while the bark was given in the ufual way, during 
the intermiffions of the fever. The mercurial gave new efficacy to 
the bark, and this treatment often proved fuccefsful. - It is probable 2 
fimilar practice might fucceed in the Weft Indies, though I have no 
experience of it.’ 

in treating of dyfentery, the doctor remarks, (p. 174,) that * there 
fubfifts an intimate connection between the remittent fever and this 
difeafe, in Jamaica; the one frequently changes into the other, and 
the two difeafes are often complicated with various degrees of vio- 
lence. In fome cafes the dyfentery ends in a fever, though it happens 
much oftener that the fever terminates in a dyfentery, efpecially among 
the common foldiers.’ There are, he alfo obferves, * various degrees 
ef yiolence in the difeafe; from flight gripings with frequent ; imy 

ools, 










fools, to the moft excruciating pains in the bowels, inceffant.ftraina 

ing, profufe difcharge of blood, great fever, and fudden proftration 
f ftrength.’ 

: Our oN plan of cure in this difeafe feems to reft pretty mnch 

upon the fame principles as in the remittent fever. The particular 

fymptoms are, however, to be managed by particular femedies, which 
the doctor judicioully points out. wear peers 

‘The morbid appearances of the-bowels on difleftion in. this diforder 
are well defcribed, and are worthy of the confideration of practitioners 
in warm climates, as well as thofe of our own country. 

The colic, or dry belly-ach, which is next defcribed as a difeafe 
occurring among foldiers in Welt Indian climates, feems to approach 
very nearly in it’s fymptoms, progrefs, and confequences to the colica 
pictonum. a ; 

‘The leading obje@ in the cure of this diforder, our author conceives 
to be, the procuring a free paflage by overcoming of removing the 

safm and contrattions of the bowels, which he fappofes to be the 
caufes of the obftinate conftipation. This purpofe feems to have been 
anfwered moft effectually by means of calomel and rhubarb, 

In tracing the caufe of this complaint, Dr, H. has difplayed much 
ingenuity and clofenefs of obfervation. We have doubts, however, 
whether the difeafe a/aways arife from Jead being introduced into the 
body, though we are convinced that it frequently originates from that 
caufe. 


in Jamaica, the dottor concludes his work by fome fenfible and im- 
portant hints for a better mode of taking care of the fick of armies. in 
that and the other Weft indian iflands. 

It will only be neceffary to add after this account of the work, that 
it is written in a very clear and perfpicuous ftyle, and that the authof 
appears to have been properly attentive to colleét and eftablith ufeful 
fatts, rather than to introduce conclufions which reft upon conjecture 
or unfatisfactory evidence. 


Art. vi. Memoir on the medical Arrangements neceffary to be obferved 
in Camps; the Means of rendering the Clathing of Soldiers proof againft 
Moifiure ; of promoting Cleanline/s and Regularity ; and of preventin, 
the Introduction or {preading of infectious Difeafes. RefpeGfully “ube 
mitied ta the Confideration of bis Royal Highne/s the Duke of York. By 
Robert Somerville, Surgeon of the Firit Battalion of the Rothfay 
and Caitimefs Fencibles, commanded by Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 
Svo. 126 pages. Price 3s. in boards, Egerton. 1796. 


To this memoir, fir John Sinclair has prefixed fome hints concern- 
ing the ftate of the camp formed at Aberdeen in 1795, and introduced 
a few obfervations on encampments in gencral; with an inveflugation 
of the ancient drefs of the fcottith bighlanders. 

That che clothing of the foldier fhould be warm and convenient 


cannot be difjuted, though toolittle regard feems to have been pai 
to thefe pointe by military men. ’ * 


Intto. r. vi I thought it neceflaty, therefore,’ fays fir Johns 


‘in my two battalions of fencibies iniiead of the philibeg. and the 
hed plaid, to adopt the trews, which had been roadie worn by 
the fcurtith highlanders, and feemed to me partigulasly convenient fot 

; a {oldicfs 





After defcribing fome other diforders to which foldiers ate expofed a 
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Somerville on the Medical Arrangements in Camps. — * Bt 


| -Sfoldier. Perhaps there:is af prefent toolgrert a diverfity of drefs im 


® britith military eitablifhments, every colonel following his own fancy, 


particularly in new corps zit might not be amifs therefore, ‘to appoint 
a board of general officers to confider the fubjeSt, and to form fome 
regular plan, not only as to the clothing itfelf, but alfo in regard to 
the manner of its being paid, as it would be infinitely better to have 
it voted feparately, as the militia is, than mangled with the other ac- 
counts. le would be of the utmoft confequence alfo, if the regimental 
fhoes, infiead of being fupplied by the colonel, were purchafed by the 
men themfelves, under the infpection of their officers: in the one cafe 
a contra¢tor makes them as {mall as poflible, and of very bad mate- 
rials, fo that they neither fic well, nor can they laft: and there is 
nothing more injurious to a foldier on a march, than to have his feet 
cramped by tight fhoes.. The ftockings fhould be ftrong and warm ; 
and if poflible, the men fhould all be made to wear flannel thirts, par- 
ticularly in the colder feafons.’ sah 

The de// tent, when improved by fome contrivance for the free admif- 
fion of frefh air, he alfo thinks would be a fhape highly convenient and 
vfeful. 

As fir John conceives that it will be neceflary after the prefent war, 
to keep up a larger peace eftablifhment, he fuggefts the following hints. 

Intro. P. viii,—* Camps are undoubtedly. the beft fchools for learn. 
ing a foldier his duty. Kxample, emulation, and the more rigid dif. 
cipline kept up there than in common quarters, are all in favour of en- 
campments. It is therefore to be hoped, were peace to be declared to- 
ssorrow, and were it even more likely to be permanent than can at 
prefent be looked for, that neither encampments, nor occafionally the 
afiembling of confiderable bodies of men together, would be given 
up. ; 

r lf fuch a plan were to be adopted, it is fubmitted, whether fome - 

proper places ought not to be fixed upon in different parts of the king- 
dom, aud entrenched camps formed at each. An entrenched and regular 
camp is in every refpeét fuperior to an openone, The men are more 
under command, they can be more eafily prevented from wandering 
about and plundering the neighbourhood, the ditches will drain the 
camp, whilft the earthen mound around it not only prevents the tenss 
from being blown down, but alfo fhelters the troops even in the moft 
boifterous weather. Entrenched camps, in the’ neighbourhood of 
London, might, perhaps, be fo fituated as to contribute to the defence 
of the metropolis, without the poflibility of their being made of any 
fervice to the enemy.’ 

in concluding his obfervations we are told, (Intro. p. xviii.) * that a 
man can no more become a real foldier in a few weeks ot months, than 
thoroughly mafter, in fo fhort a fpace, of any other trade. Young 
men therefore, ought to be regularly trained to war, from an early 
period of their life, as to any other art. Henee military academies 
feem to me as neceflaty, as umiverfities for law, or medicine, and that 
we fhall never be able to have a fufficient number of {kilful officers, 
or at leaft to ftand in competition in that refpett, with the Warlike 
nations on the continent, uniefs fuch feminaries as that of Woolwich, 
are eftablithed in different parts of the kingdom, where all the youn 
spon deRiacd to defend their country, may bave the foundations laid 
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of knowledge in the art of war, previous to their entering intd the 
fervice.’ 


That this conclufion may be true in part we fhall not deny ; but © 
judging from recent circumftances, we do not think it true to the ex. : 
tent which the author fuppofes. It is evident that men become goad © 


foldiers much fooner than has been generally imagined. 


Military academies are, we believe, notwithitanding the above au- — 


ority, neither fo neceflary nor quite fo ufeful as thofe of law and 
— nor do we idee fee estontion of this kind eftablifhed all 
over the kingdom for the purpofes of inftru¢tion in the mifchievous art 
of war. ‘lo us indeed it feems, that fir-John would have been much 
more ufefully employed, in recommending advantageous plans, and 
exploring new principles upon which the waite acres of Britain might 
be fucceisfully improved, than in devifing {chemes for the extention 
of military inftitutions. 

The inquiry concerning the antiquity of the rrew:, or highland drefs, 
is more curious than ufetul, and indeed feems to have little to do with 


the fubjeéts of the prefent traét. They who are interefled in this in- 
vettigation may, however, find fome ingenuity of remark in this part 7 


_ of the perfermance. 


We come now to Mr, Somerviile’s memoir on the medical arrange- | 
ments neceflary in camps. From the arrangement purfued by the author, © 
it would, however, be impoffible for us to give any analyfis of his paper, § 


‘The particular purpofes which he appears to have in view, are probably 


thefe: 1ft. The means moft neceflary for preferving the health of fol- 7 
dicrs in camps. 2d. The moft advantageous methods of reftoring it F 


when they are difeafed. 


Under thefe heads the whole of what the author has attempted | 


might have been eafily and perfpicuoufly confidered ; but he has. fol- 
lowed a very different method ; that of dividing the whole imtg feétions, 
which from their being fo numerous, and many of them trifling; rendez 
the work not only tedious but unintelligent. 

With regard to the matter, it muft be obferved, that it is free uently 
ufeful and umportant, though by no means new. Mr. S, has in general 


judicioufly collected the moft pertinent and neceffary obfervations, regu- | 
lations, and cautions, concerning the fubjeéts of his memoir, from thofe 


writers who have treated of them in a more copious and extenfive 
manner. ‘Though his aim is evidently concifenefs, in our opinion he 


fometimes pafles over circumflances which might have been advantage | 


oufly introduced, 


We fhall now make an extra&t or two in order to fhow the manner | 


and execution of the author's performance. On < meffes and drefling 
of tood’ he fays, 


r. 16.—* As foon as a regiment has taken the field, the foldiers 
compofing it fhould be divided into regular meffes, confifting of not 
more than five or fix men each. The ufual way of dividing them into © 
mefies of ten, rwelve, or even fixteen men each, is liable to many 
objections. It is feldom, indeed, that a fufacient degree of harmony : 


prevails among fo many men to rendes their mefs comfortable; to 
which may be added, that a large mefs is always produétive of lefs 
comfort, and more dirt, than a finall one: when thefe circumftances 


are mature]y confidered, the balance will be d sly. 
to the fide of {mall mefies, found to lean confidera y 
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Somerville on the Medical Arrangements in Camps. 33 


« In all cafes, whete butchers meat conttitutes a bulky or effential 

art of the food of the privates, whether in a or elfewhere, they 
fhould be obliged to boil, and make foup, or barley broth of it: and 
for that purpofe, barley fhould make a part of the ftores in every 
camp; an article, which at the fame time that if is cheap and eafily 
obtained, forms a rich and valuable nourifhment. 

‘ Our reafon for propofing to boil, and make foup of butchers 
meat is, that, when dreffed in this manner, it 1s not only more eafily 
digefted than that which 1s roafted, but the foup or broth, made from 
the boiling, forms a valuable and nourifhing article of food; which 
under proper managemerit, makes the allowance go much farther than 
it would otherwife do. 

« When freth fifh conftitutes the principal part of the food of fol- 
diers, efpecially the ditférent kinds of white fifh, it fhould always be 
made into fifh and fauce; as; when drefled in that way, it is not onl 
a vety agteeable food, but the fauce or foup, made by the boiling, adds 
gréatly to its value. — 

« Where either falt fith or falmon is ufed, however, it fhould be 
boiled in fea water, which not only faves the experice of faJt, but alfo 
renders the food more agreeable ; even very old fale beef is improved, 
and rendered more palatable, by firft fteeping, and afterwards boiling 
it in falt water. 

« We have been more particular upon the article of boiling, and 
making foup in camps, not only from a conviction of its forming a 
better food than does the ordinary way in which fihh and butchers 
meat are dreffed amongtt foldiers ; but alfo froma certainty that fome- 
thing confiderable is gained hy the practice. 

* It is furprifing to fee the averfion which the generality of foldiers 
have to the boiling of meat, or the converfion of it into broth or foup; 
when left to themfelves, they always prefer roafting both their fifh and 
butchers meat, a practice which ought to be difcouraged ; as roafted 
meat not only forms a heavier meal than that which is boiled, but is at 
the fame time more expenfive and unprofitable. 

‘ When foup or broth is properly made, the men are able to dine 
almoft entirely upon that difh, with the addition of bread, and per- 
haps, a fmall part of the meat. In that way a confiderable part of 
the butchers meat will remain to be eaten cold at the next meal; 
whereas, had the fame quantity of meat been roafted, theywhole would 
have been eaten up at once, the men at the fame time being worfe 
ferved, and nothing remaining for a future meal.’ 

The laws for preferving order in military hofpitals are judicious. 

Pp. 76.—* 1. No card-playing, nor gaming of any kind to be al- 
lowed in the hofpirtal. 

_ € 8. No fpirits nor ftrong malt liquor of any kind to be brought 
inte the hofpital. 

‘ 111. No article of food to be ufed but fuch as may be direfted by 
the furgeons. 

‘ 1v. No women to be admitted into the hofpitals, except nurfer, 
&e, 

‘ v. None of the healthy men belonging to the troops to be allowed 
to enter the hofpital on any pretence whatever. 

‘ vi. No hofpital patient to,be allgwed to go abroad without leave 
from the furgeon or his mate, 
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« wir. No viduals to be dreffed in the hofpital. 

* yvits. Noclothes to be wafhed in the hofpital. 

« yx. No wet linen to be dried in the hofpital. 

« x. No hofpital nurfe to be allowed to att as a wafher-woman. 

« x1. Every nurfe or attendant who difregards thefe regulations, 
or who is guilty of drunkennefs, or encouraging the patients to drink, 
to be punithed and difcharged.’ 

From thefe paffages the reader will be enabled to judge of the nature 
of Mr. S.’s undertaking. It would feem to be ufeful as a kind of 
out-line, by which the military officer and medical practitioner may in 
fome degree be directed in their manzgement of camps and military 
hofpitals. 


Art. vit. Ol/ervations on the Caujes of Diffortions of the Legs of Chil- 
dren, and the Confequences of the pernicious Means generally ufed with 
the Intention of curing them; with Cafes ta prove the kfficacy of a 
Methca of Cure invented and pradiyed only by T. Sheldrake, Trufs- 
Maker to the Weftminfter Hofpital, and Mary-le-Bone Infirmary. 
Svo. 95 pages and four plates. Egerton. 1794. 

Tue addrefs to the public, which is prefixed to thefe obfervations, 
will beft explain the views and intentions of the author’s perfor- 
mance. 

p. ili.‘ The profefiox, in which I have paffed my life having 
afforded me many opportunities of feeing that thofe difeafes which 
require mechanical affiftance are often improperly, and, more fre- 
frequently, inadequately treated; and the opportunities I have had of 
acquiring information on fuch fubjeés, having given me the means of 
making important improvements in feveral parts of my art, few apo- 
logies can be neceffary tor publifhing an account of what I have 
— to be of faperior utility in the treatment of fuch difeafes as 
nave come under my obfervation. The following pages relate to dif- 
eafes which have either been abandened as incurable, or, generally, left 
to the care of quacks or nurles; and, in confequence, there are ew 
who do not know, and none who have not feen Qhany inftances of 

rfons, who have become cripples from mifmanagement or neglect 

« ‘The cafes are few, but remarkable on account of the fuccefs with 
which they were treated: for that fuccefs 1 have endeavoured to ac- 
count, by explaining the principles on which that treatment was 
founded, in hopes that this publication may be the means of eaters. 
ing others from the effects of fimilar difeafes: from the te lib " 
rality with which every ope is received, I] feel a coldiane 

pe . » 
= will meet with all the encouragement it fhall be found to 
_ An this refining age almott every mechanical art is dignified with the 
title of frofyiiom, as we here find it applied to the buiinefs of traf 
making, and probably with juftas much propriety as to many chile 

The author tells us, (p. 2,) that * one of the mof important branches 
of this art, as well on account of the frequency of the difeafes it is 
— ne remedy, as the imperfect manner in which they are now 
treaced, and the confequences of that treatment as it may aff@'the 


future fituation of the patient, is that of curing diftortions in the lees | 


ef children: thet i 
R ofe, their confequences, m 
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Sheldrake on Diflortions ef the Legs. 35 


obferver, but it may be neceffary to enquire into their nature and 
caufes, as well as the principles on which they have ufually been 
treated, in order to fhew the importance of thofe improvements which 
will be explained in the courfe of this work. 

« All thofe diftortions, to which the legs of children are liable, 
may be reduced to three claffes, viz. fuch as are caufed by the unna- 
tural fhape of one or more bones; fuch as are caufed by the improper 
combination of two or more bones ; and thofe in which the two tormer 
caufes are combined in the fame fubject.’ 

On the caufes of club-foot we mutt obferve, that though difpropor- 
tion between the uterus and it’s contents and peculiarity of pofition of 
the foetus in utero, may have fome fhare in producing the effect, they 
do not appear to be adequate tothe whole. There would feem to be a 
morbid di/pofition in the bones of fuch patients, which renders them 
eafily a€ted upon by other powers, fuch as thofe above mentioned by 
our author. 

In a foot wholly clubbed at birth, the author fays, the variations 
rom the natural one are chiefly thefe: the fole is turned upwards and 
inwards, fo that the under part of the toes will be vifible, the outer 
and upper part downwards; fo that if the child could ftand, it would 
be upon the fide, and fome portion of the fuperiour part of the foot, in- 
ftead of the fole. 

After examining the feveral methods by which this complaint has 
hitherto been attempted to be cured, and the various inftrumente 
which have been employed for the purpofe; he comes to his 
own, which, we are told, is by fubftituting ‘ a f{pring, fo adapted to the 
nature of the diftortion, that, when bound upon the limb, its aétion 
will draw the deformed parts into their natural fituation, and that, 
when it is neceflary to allow of motion in the limb, that motion, by 
increafing the reaction of the f{pring, accelerates the cure: this effeét,’ 
continues he, ‘ is direétly contrary to what has been experienced from the 
common inftruments that -have been ufed for the fame purpofe.’ 

in the following part of this pamphlet, Mr. S. recurs to the caufes 
of the difeafe. ‘lhe compreflion of the foetus in utero he thinks may 
* deprive the exterior mufcles of the foot of all power of moving, and 
an conféquence of much of their power of contracting themfelves, on 
which much of their capacity for motion depends; the contractile 
power of the flexor mufcles is proportionably increafed; and, in 
conieguence, the foot is incapable of refuming its natural fituation 
after the comprefiion is removed.’ P. 20. 

« Voluntary mufcular motion,’ ke continnes, ¢ at leaft fo much of it as 
relates to loco motion, feems to depend upon this principle; every fet of 
mufcies which act upon any part in a peculiar manner are equal in 
power to their antagonifts, amd every action is performed by connedting 
voition with the mufcles proper to produce it; the firft aétion is 
counteratted by transferring volition to the antagonifts in their turn, 
and, fo long as it can be thus equally transferred from one to the 
other, the natural form of the parts will be preferved, and their a¢tions 
properly performed: but if by any accident, the peculiar action of 
any mufcle is impeded, the correfponding ation of its antagonift is 
mcreafed, and this inequality of attion will continue to increafe till 
the impediment is removed : upon due confideration it will therefore 
eppear, that this effect is produced by the compreffion of the fertus in 
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utero, and the child is born with his feet diftorted by contra tion of all 
he flexor mufcles of the foot.’ 
, From this theory, he concludes that the cure ¢ muft be effected by 
extending the contracted mufcles, by increafing the power of thofe 
which have been diminifhed, and thus reftoring that equilibrium which 
always exifts between the flexor and extenfor mufcles in the natural 
ftate: this cannot be done,” he fays, ‘ by bending, rie or binding 
the feet in any particular pofition, (the methods commonly employed) 
but by applying externally an elaftic power, fo adapted to the exiftin 
ftate of the parts, as to render the extenfor mufcles of the foot, wit 
fuch affittance, fomething more powerful than the flexors, without 
producing abfolute permanent extenfion :’ ae this method, he thinks, 
«the feet will be ftimulated to action, that a¢tion will increafe the effect 
of the elaftic bandage applied, and accelerate the reftoration of the 
arts to their natural flate.’ 
' The author fpeaks with more diffidence of the removal of incurva- 
tions of the bones of the legs. The principles of cure which he lays 
down are, however, the fame in thefe cafes, as m thofe of the former 
kind. 

On the nature and treatment of infle€tions of the knees he is more 
full, and many of his obfervations are deferving of attention. He 
feems, however, both in this and the other parts. of his tract, ftudi- 
oully to avoid giving any information refpeéting the conftru€tion and 
particular nature of his bandages. 

We underftand that thefe obfervations. were printed fome time ago, 
but not publifhed till lately, which explains the date of the title page. 

A. R. 
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POETRY. THE DRAMA. 


Ant. vi11. Poems, by Robert Southey. Sm, 8vo. 220 pa. Pr. §s. 
in boards. .Briftol, Cottle ; London, Robinfons. 1797. 


Over readers will immediately afociate with Mr. Southey’s name 
the epic poem which he ee Joan of Arc (fe our Rev. 
Vol. xx112, p.71). From that difficult and digniged {pecies of com- 
pofition he has defcended to amufe himfelf with thefe eafier and more 
artiefs ftrains ; and we are happy to remark, that the fame lively 
tency, the fame delicacy of fentiment, the fame, melodious flow of 
language, which marked that rapid produétion, and diverted the at- « 
tention, perhaps, froin fome cenfurable defeéts, may be diftinguifhed 
in the little volume which now lies before us Jt opens with the fol- 
lowing fimple fonnet :—P. 2. i" 


* With wayworn feet a pilgrim woe-begone 
Life’s upward road I journeyed many a day, 
And hymning many a fad yet foothing lay 
Beguil’d my wandering with the charms of fong. 
onely my heart and ragged was my way, 
¥et often pluck’d I as I pait alon 
The wild and fimple flowers of Poefy, 
And as befeem’d the wayward Fancy’s child 
Entwin’d each random weed that pleas’d mire eve. - 
Accept the wreath, BELOVED ! it is wild - 











Southey’s Poems. 


And rudely garlanded ; yet fcorn not thou 
The humble offering, where the fad rue weaves 


*Mid gayer flowers its intermingled leaves, 
And I have twin’d the myrtle for thy brow.” 


Next follows an hiftorical poem, in varied meafure, entitled The 
Triumph of Woman, founded on the third and fourth chapters of the 
firit book of Efdras. Mr. S. has done juftice to the fubject, and fol- 
lowed the original with as much accuracy and as little fuperfluous 
embellifhment as could be expetted. 

While numerous are the bards who degrade their talents with 
chanting the fong of Flattery, and difdain to celebrate the charms of 
Freedom, it gives us pleafure that Mr. S. has recalled our attention 
to the forrows of our fable brethren, and tuned his harp to the 
mournful accents of the african. Six fonnets on the flave-trade are 
introduced by a fhort preface, in which he laments, that the enthu- 
fiafm of thofe who once difufed the weft-indian productions was of 
fo tranfitory a nature; and in which he conceives the only remaining 
alternative for the abolition of the traffic, to be the introduction of 
maple fugar, ‘ or the juft and general rebellion of the negroes.” 
The fifth is a fpirited fonnet on a profpect of the latter; a dreadful 


profpec&t! Some of our readers will prefer the following piéture of 
@ patient african: P. 35. 


*“ SONNET Ill. 


‘ Oh he is worn with toil! the big drops run 
Down his dark cheek; hold—hold thy mercilefs hand, 
Pale tyrant! for beneath thy hard command 
O’erwearied Nature finks. The fcorching fun, 
As pitylefs as proud Profperity, "hay 
Darts on him his full beams ; gafping he lies 
Arraigning with his looks the patient fkies, 
While that inhuman trader lifts on high 
The mangling fcourge. Oh ye who at your eafe 
Sip the blood-fweeten’d beverage ! thoughts like thefe 
Haply ye fcorn: I thank thee, gracious God! 
That I do feel upon my dik the glow 
Of indignation, when beneath the rod’ 
A fable brother writhes in filent woe.’ 


Of the Botany-Bay eclogues, the firft is peculiarly fweet; poor 
Elinor! fhe is Penitence itfelf! The others exhibit'in more familiar 
language the fituation and’ employment of our tranfports on that dif- 
tant fhore. Though the poetry of this volume is mifcellaneous, an 
air of melancholy pervades the whole. The ‘ Monodrama of Sappho’ 
and the ‘ Hymn to the Penates’ are enriched with claffical allufions ; 
in the poems ‘ Donica’ and ‘ Rudiger,’ Mr. S, has fuccefsfully imi- 
tated the fimplicity of the ancient englifh ballad ; and we doubt not 
but many a reader, in perufing the eas which follows, will figh over 
the diftrefies of « poor Mary the maid of the inn.’—P. 163. 
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©“mMARY.- 


¢ Who is the, the poor maniac, whofe wildly-fix’d eyes 
Seem a heart overcharged to exprefs ? 

She weeps not, yet often and deeply fhe fighs, 

She never complains, but her filence implies 
The compofare of fettled diftrefs. 


« No aid, no compaflion the maniac will feek, 
Cold and hunger awake not her care: 
Thro’ her rags do the winds of the winter blow bleak 
On her poor withered bofom half bare, and her cheek 
Has the deathy pale hue of defpair. 


* Yet chearful and happy, nor diftant the day, 
Poor Mary the maniac has been ; 
The traveller remembers who journeyed this way 
No damfel fo lovely, no damfel fo gay 
As Mary the maid of the inn. 


* Her chearful addrefs fill’d the guefts with delight 
As the welcomed them in with a fmile: 

Her heart was a ftranger to childith affright, 

And Mary would ik the abbey at night a ° 
When the wind whifiled down the dark aifle. 


* She loved, and young Richard had fettled the day, 
And the hoped to be happy for life ; 

But Richard was idle and worthlefs, and they 

Who knew him would pity poor Mary and fay 
That fhe was tog good for his wife. 


* *T was in autumn, and ftormy and dark was the night, 
And faft were the windows and door; 

Two guefts fat enjoying the fire that burnt bright, 

And fmoking in filence with tranquil delight 
They liften’d to hear the wind roar. 


« Tis pleafant,” cried one, * feated by the fire fide 

** 'To hear the wind whifle without.” 

** A fine night for the abbey !” his comrade replied, 

** Methiaks a man’s courage would now be well tried. 
“* Who fhould wander = ruins about. 


“* I myfelf, like a {chool-boy, fhould tremble to hear 
*« The hoarfe ivy thake over my head ; 

** And could fancy I faw, half perfuaded by fear, 

* Some agly old abbot’s white {pirit appear, 
“ For this wind might awaken the dead |” 


** P’ll wager a dinner,” the other one cried, 
** That Mary would ventare there now.” 
** Then wager and lofe !” with a fneer he replied, 
““*PIl warrant fhe’d fancy a ghoft by her fide, 
‘* And fajnt if the faw a white cow.” 
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«= ‘Will’Mary this charge on her courage allow ?” 
His companion exclaim’d with a fmile ; 
«« T thall win, for I know the will venture there now, 
«« And earn a new bonnet by bringing a bough 
«* From the elder that grows in the aifle.” 


« With fearlefs good humour did Mary comply, 
And her way to the abbey the bent ; 
The night it was dark, and the wind it was high, 
An as hollowly howling it {wept thro’ the fky 
She fhiver’d with cold-as fhe went. 


© Over the path fo well known ftill proceeded the maid 
Where the abbey rofe dim on the fight, 
Thro’ the gate-way fhe entered, fhe felt not afraid, 
Yet the ruins were lonely and wild, and their fhade © 
‘ Geem’d to deepen thé gloom of the night. 


« All around: her was filent, fave when the rude blaft. - 
Howl’d difmally round the old pile ; | 

Over weed-cover’d fragments ftill fearlefs the paft, 

And arrived in the innermoft ruin at laft ; 
Where the elder tree grew in the aifle. 





* Well pleas’d did fhe reach it, and quickly drew near 
And haftily ther’d the bough : 

When the found of a voice feem’d to rife on het ear, 

. She paus’d, and fhe liften’d, all eager to hear, 

And her heart panted fearfully now. 


‘ The wind blew, the hoarfe ivy fhook over her head, 
She liften’d,—nought elfe could fhe hear. _ _ 
The wind ceas’d, her heart funk in her bofom with dread, 
For fhe heard in the ruins diftin€lly the tread 
Of footfteps approaching her near. 


* Behind a wide column, half breathlefs with fear, 
She crept to conceal: herfelf there : 

That inftant the moen.o’er a dark cloud fhone clear, 

And the faw in the moon-light two ruffians appear, 
And between them a corpfe did they bear. 


* Then Mary could feel her heart-blood curdled cold ! 
Again the rough wind hurried by,— 

It blew off the hat of the one, and behold 

Even clofe to the feet of poor Mary it roll’d,— 
She felt, and expected to die. 


“* Curfe the hat !’? he exclaims ‘* nay come on and firft hide. 
“* The dead body,” his comrade replies. 
She beheld them in fafety pafs on by her fide, 
She feizes the hat, fear her courage fupplied, 
And faft thro’ the abbey the flies. 
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¢ Ske ran with wild fpeed, fhe ruth’d in at the deer, 
She gazed horribly eager around, 
Then her limbs could fapport their faint burthen no more, 
And exhaufted and breathlefs the fynk on the floor 
Unable to utter a found. ' 


« Ere yet her pale lips could the ftory impart, 
For a moment the hat met her view ;—— 

Her eyes from that objec convulfively ftart, 

For—oh God what cold horror then thrill’d thro’ her heart, 
When the name of her Richard fhe knew ! 


¢ Where the old abbey ftands, on the common hard by 
His gibbet is now to be feen. 

Not far from the road it engages the eye, 

The traveller beholds it, and thinks with a figh 
Of poor Mary the maid of the inn,’ 


Art. 1x. Paffages felefed by diftinguifbed Perfonages, on the great 
Literary Trial of Vortigern and Rowena ; a Comi-Tragedy, “« Whether 
it be—or be not from the immortal Pen of Shak/peare ?” Vol. II. 
ramo, 104 pa. Price zs. Ridgeway. 1796. 


Tuovcn the trial of Vortigern and Rowena is over, and the 
fentence of condemnation pafled, the public may ftill be’ amufed 
with this continuation of ingenious imitations of the ftyle of Shak- 
fpeare in delineations of modern charaéters» The humour and fpirit 
of the former volume (of which fee an account in our Rev. Vol. x x11, 
p- 526) is happily preferved in the prefent. We copy a few fpe- 


cimens. 





P.17. “ B———pof R Re 


“« I mette the prattling apBotre of Glafonbyric, jutt 
as he had gotten the thorne i’the fiefhe by meddling. more bufilie 
with the /awe than the gopelle ! and though a preacher of obedience 
paffive in other men, he bore the {mart of his own fufferings after 
the manner of the priefthoode—intolerantlie !—He was clothed in 
lambe-{kin throughout, fignifying I wotte, that he thould become 
belle-wether to. the reverend flock.—Journieing a little onward, I 
efpied me the counterfeit refemblance of his worthippe, fa otted at 
the public market crofle, in full ontiAcalibyus !~—Marrie, ghothe I, my 
neighbours, but this looketh like a burninge frame, to make ye of 
fuch combuffible HOLINESS, a lighte to lighten the gentiles !” 
P, 321.—Genuine.’ 
_ P55. “ Duke of Q——sp _ : 

“« That can be no other than the compte Falfeinbere, who till 
wears the gai¢ doublette of youthe, for having wrettled fo long with 
gaffer Timé without a falle! He hath fo bethattered the optical nervé 
of his nether eye, by gazing beautie from it’s countenance, that it 

mall‘lighte in a ftrong wind !~-Nowe puts he ' 


Jatelie went out like a 
more confidence in women, and but little in princes, thinking hereby 
h infirmi- 








to leade a life that is uprighte, and chriftian-like! | Alt 
tigs manifolde do befetce him, the milke of human kindneffe flows 


fo rounde his weather-beaten harte, that when-the ballance of his 






Paffages felefted from Vortigern aud Rowena, Vol. IT. 41 


frail account is ftrucke, his follies fhall weigh but as a feather, 
light againit him !” P. 34.~—Genuine,’ 
F ». 57. .~ Teer of 

*s If I’m apparent heire to fov’raigne power, 

Why not my lordlie wille ride paramounte 

O’er all the narrowe limmittes of mens mindes? 

Oweing to nought obedience, who, like me, 

Can «woman's fhiftinge weaknefles controule— 

To fonde allegiance bende her yielding harte, 

In adoration, or in feare ?—~From her 

Let tribute firft in Jove be duelie paide, 


A fruitfal homage nexte, in fighes, and teares!”” 
Pp. 1.——-Not Genuine.’ 


rp, 68.. “* Mifs K—p— . 


«« How it has chanced, that loftie Arefine 

Her colde, and virgin courfe fo long hath helde, 

None truly can devife. With airie pride 

Her wilde and light-hued treffes fill do flowe 

In plaieful luxurie adown her necke, 

Enticing everie eye to wanton thither ! 

Surelie a creature formed and featured thug, 

Should be enforced to leave the common-weale 

Some little femblance of her lovely felfe! 

Yet is her harte fo icicled Phinvar 

That not the wooing breathe of all her flaves 

Can thawe one frozen fighe, or grace her cheeke 

With one foft {mile which Lowe might call his owne !”* 
P. 20.—Genuine.” 


r.75. “ Rev. Dr. R—np PH. 


«* Looke ye, firs! as a man of holie life and converfation, 
I doe expette to be entreated with all prieftlie reverence !—I’'ll 
take the feats of no frail flefhe in chriftendom, more than what I 
bear alreadie.—I delivered the pacguct royalle with my own handes, 
and faw it booked, * by the whole dutie of manne !’——Touchinge the 
golden coinage of our fov’rain liege, 1 know nought-—for by the maiffe 
if it did journie with me it chinked not! That I placed this pacquet 
in the right ‘roade to falvation, is true as lighte! let thofe who did 
pervert it to purpofes of darknefs therefore be refponfible.—If the 
worlde, putting ‘ faithe in my goode workes,’ do believe me, ** well 1? ae 
if not, I pleade my denefitte of clergy!” P. 12.—Genuine. 


p. 84. ‘* Duchefs of N—Tu—s—p. 


«© Well maie Northumbria’s race ip foothe be proude 

Of this puiffante partner of their chiefe ! 

Whate’er in mortal dignitie there he, 

Sans queftion it adornes her'lovelie browe, 

Befuiting well the diadem fhe weares. 

But high o’er this fo gracefullie doe peere 

The fimpler virtues of domeftique life, — 

That foone the titled eminence is lofte 

Tn admiration of the fair?r woman |” ? 
, , . P ‘ 49.——Genuine,” 
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_ x... Scotland's Skaith; or, the Hiftory O’ Will and Fran: orwre 
a Tale ! together with fome additional Poems, by the Author 
of the Harp. Embellifhed with elegant Engravings. Second Edi- 
tion. 8vo. 46 pa. 3 plates. Price 3s. Edinburgh, Guthrie; 
London, Kearfley. 1795. 


Tne author of this very beautiful and affecting ballad is Mr. 
Heétor Macneill ; it is furely unneceflary on our part, to offer any 
elaborate commendations on a fhort poem, ten thoxfand copies of 
which, fold in the fpace of five months, have already eftablithed and 
circulated it’s reputation through the kingdom. It’s object is, by 
exhibiting in the form of an artlefs tale, a very melancholy example , 
of intemperance, ‘ to retard the a of fo dangerous an evil. 
The confumption of ardent and corrofive {pirits is increafed to fuch 
deftructive abundance among the lower claffes of fociety, that we 
fear many a picture of calamity might be drawn—and drawn, alas! 
too faithfully from fcenes in real life. The engravings to this bal- 
lad are neatly executed, and very appropriate ; to fuch as are un- 
acquainted with Mr. Macneill’s poetry, the following little ballad 
will be acceptable. . 


‘The Wes Tuinc; or, Mary of Casrie-Cary. A Ballad. 

* Saw ye my wee thing? 
Saw ye mine ain thing? 

Saw ye my true love down on yon lea? 
Crofs’d the the meadow 
Yeftreen at the gloaming ? 

Sought fhe the burnie whar flow’rs the haw tree? 
© Her hair it is lint-white ; 
Her fkin it is milk-white ; 


‘ Dark is the blue o’ her faft rolling ee ; 


Red, red her ripe lips! ~ 
And fweeter than rofes :— 
Whar could my wee thing wander frae me?” 


« I faw na your wee thing, 
I faw na your ain thing, 
_ Nor faw I your true love down by yon lea; 
But I met my bonny thing 
Late in the gloaming, 
Down by the burnie whar flow’rs the haw tree. 


* Her hair it was lint-white ; 
Her tkin it was milk-white; .. 

Dark was the blue o” her faft rolling ee ; 
Red ware her ripe lips, 7 
And fweeter than rofes : 

Sweet ware the kiffes that the gae to me!’ 
* It was nae my wee thing, 

It was nae my ain thing, 

It was nae my true love ye met by the tree : ; 
Proud is her leel heart ! 

Modeft her nature ! 


She never loo’d ony, till aes the loo’d me? 














The Waes &? War. 


y « Hername it is Marr! 
She’s frae Casr12-C.arr : ; 
Aft has fhe fat, when a bairn, on my knee :— 
Fair as your face is, 
War’t fifty times fairer, 
Young bragger, fhe ne’er would gie kiffes to thee! 


« It was then your Muar ; 
She’s frae Cas¢iE-Carr; 
It was then your true love I met by the tree 
Proud as her heart is, 
And modeft her nature, 
Sweet ware the kiffes that fhe gae to me.” 


‘ Sair gloom’d his dark brow, 
Blood-red his cheek grew, 
Wild flath’d the fire frae his red rolling ec == 
‘* Ye’s rue fair, this morning, 
Your boafts and your {corning : 
Defend ye, faufe traitor! fu’ loudly ye lie.” 
« Awa wi’ beguiling,’ 
Cried the gr 
Aff went the bonnet ; the lint-white locks flee ! 
The belted plaid fa’ing, , 
Her white bofom thawing, 
Fair ftood the lov’d maid wi’ the dark rolling ee! 


«« Is it my wee thing : 
Is it mine ain thing ! | | 

Is it my true love here that I fee!”—~ 
‘ O Faiz, forgie me; 
Yeur heart’s conitant to me ; 

I’ll never mair wander, dear laddie, frae thee !’ 


Arr. x1. The Waes 0 War: or, the Upfoot othe Hiftory 0 Will and 
Fean. In Four Parts. 8vo. 30 pages. Pricezis. Edinburgh, 
Guthrie ; London, Keariley. 1796. 


Tue melancholy fituation in which poor Will Gairlacé and Jeanie 
Miller were left in the preceding ballad has excited the compafiion 
of fome kindred bard, and in the poem which tow lies before us, 
after a variety of diftrefles which each fuffered in feparate adven- 
tures, they are once again brought to ‘ {mile round the canty ingle,” 
tell to each other the tale of their forrows, and live among their 
Jittle « bairnies,’ with comfort and content, Of the fimiplicity and 
elegance with which this continuation is drawn up, let the reader 
Judge from the following extratt: P. 27. 


“* Chang’d Iam,” figh’d Willie till her ; 
Chang’d, nae doubt, as chang’d can be! 

Yet, alas! does Jeannie Miller 

Nonght o’ Willie Gaixlace fee !’” 
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44 POETRY. 


« Hae ye markt the dews 0’ morning 

Glittering in the funny ray, _ 
Quickly fa’, whan without warning 

ough blafts cam, and fhook the {pray ? 

« Hae ye feen the bird faft fleeing _ 

Drap, whan pierc’d by Death mair fleet? 
Then, fee Jean, wi’ colour dieing 

Senfelefs drap at Willie’s feet! 


« After three lang years affliction 
(A’ their waes now hufh’d to reft,) 
Jean ance mair, in fond affection, 


Clafps her Willie to her breaft. 
¢ Tells him a’ her fad—fad fufferings ! 





Gleaning Pity’s feanty offerings 
Wi’ three bairns frae door to door! 


‘« How the frv’d—~and toil’d—and fever’d, 
Loft her health, and fyne her bread ; 

How that Grief, whan fcarce recover’d, 
Took her brain, and turn’d her head! 


‘ How fhe wander’d round the county 


Mony a live-lang night her lane! 
Till attlaft an angel’s bounty 


Brought her fenfes back again ; 


« Gae her meat,—and claife,—and {filler ; 
Gace her bairnies wark and lear ; 
Laftly, gae this cot-houfe till her, 
Wi’ four flerling pounds a-year !” 


Aext. xu. William and Ellen, ATale. 12mo. 22 pages 
Price 6d. . Reynell. 1796. 

A pvismat tale of love and murder, mof difmally told; as the 
reader will eafily perceive fram the following difmal ftanzas.—The 
eruel Irvin having flain the fair Ellen, William, her fond lover, 
purfued him with defperate revenge. Irvin yan away; but, P. 17. 


* At length he ftop’d as lank as death, 
And William lank as he; 

Prepar’d to fight as grim as gholts; 
A horrid fight to fee! 


* Their bodies fearr’d, and fcratch’d, and hard, 
They fearce aclout had on; 

Their hair and beards were rou 
Their feet as hard as horn.’ 


rp. 18. ‘ They to it go, now cut and flath 
With all their wile and main = : 


They tilt and ftrike, they thruft and fight. 
pon the Tartar plain, ' ght 


gh and long, 











DalrfMple’s Colletion of Englifh Songs. 45 


Art. xtt1. Original Mifcellaneous Poems. By Edward Atkins 
Harrop. 12mo. 132 pages. Price 6s. Dilly. 1796. 


’ Turs volume is ufhered in by a pretty numerous lift of fubfcribers, 
and is very neatly printed on wove-paper. The poems are-too evi- 
dently the production of a juvenile author, and have not much ori- 
ginality of thought, or livelinefs ofimagery. ‘The following ‘Ad- 
drefs to the Rofe is fimple and artlefs. P. 9. 


« Go, lovely rofe, thy ftation choofe 
In Laura’s peaceful breaft : 

Droop, fragrant flow’r, fhould fhe refufe 
To grant thee thy requett. 

‘ Tell her, from me thou cam’ft, and try 
Her bofom to inflame. 

Fade, fhou’d no gently heaving figh 
Efcape at Petrarch’s name ! 

« But fhou’d her yielding bofom heave, 
And fighs proclaim her kind ; 

’Mid violets fweet thyfelf I'll weave, 
Her temples fair to bind. 


‘ There, orient flow’r, in fragrant ftate 
Enthron’d her charms bedeck ; 
Proud as thou droop’ft, ’twill be thy fate 
. To die upon her neck !’ 


Mr. Harrop has occafionally neglected grammatical accuracy, 
for the fake of rhime or meafure, as P. 103. 


_ © But now thy tyrant reign fhall laft no more, 
For from my heart thine arrow I have tore.’ 
p. 122. ‘ There Turkifh pomps in glitt’ring fplendor rife, 
' And Mofgque and Minaret in grandeur vies. 


P.122. * The moon had fled, and Sol’s refulgent ray 
In length’ning fhadows gradual ftole away.’ 


We forbear to enlarge the lift of inaccuracies, but recommend it 
to the author, to hang up his harp for the prefent. 





Art. xiv. A Collefion of Englifb Songs, with an Appendix of Ori- 
ginal Pieces. Small 8vo. 205 pages. Price 3s. Gd. fewed. Elmfly. 
1796. 

Tue tafte of the age for thefe mifcellaneous colleétions is evinced 
by the number of them which appear; the prefent is principally 
formed of fongs written in the feventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Our readers have probably feen the greater part of them, among the 
poems of Cowley, Ben Jonfon, Prior, Cotton, Garrick, &c.; fome 
few are interfperfed, the produftion of more modern authors, She- 
ridan, Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Radcliffe, Mifs Burney, &c. ‘The elegant 
collection,’ fays the editor, Mr. A. Dalrymple, ‘ accompanying Dr. 
Aikin’s Effay on Song writing, is well known ; but feveral excellent 
pieces having efcaped his refearch, I was many years fince, induced 
to make an addition of fome, which I thought ftrongly painted natural 

images, 
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i were not deftitute of poetical merit.’ As the editor of 
ime Pioa has thus, .as it Beall gacaret it with that which Dr, - 
Aikin publithed fome twenty years ago: we think it neceffary, left any 
of our readers fhould form.an eftimate of the one by the merits of the 
other, to inform them, that the prefent contains no fuch clegant in-. 
troductory effays as thofe which enrich the doétor’s collection; that: 
it is totally deftitute of that claflical arrangement which he formed; . 
and that it contains many poems, rifing fo little above mediocrity, 
that we doubt not but his correct talte would have rejected them 
without hefitation. 

‘ Song-writers,’. fays the editor in his preface, ‘ in general extend 
their fongs to too great a length, and all the parts.are feldom equally 
finithed; I have, without fcruple, taken the liberty to expunge 
whole ftanzas.’ We queftion how far fuch a liberty is warrantable ; 
authors fuffer fo much alteration of appearance under the mangled 
mutilated form, in which they are fometimes introduced to us, that 
we fcarcely know them again, and the ‘ disje@i membra poeta,’ never 
fail to excite our compaflion. This. volume contains an appendix 
of original pieces, feleted from a balky manufcript of the editor’s 
deceafed brother, lieut..col. James Dalrymple; they are chiefly hu- 
mourous, and fatyrize the fafhions of the day, ‘The following is a 
favourable fpecimen: Pp. 6 of the appendix. 


* PROPOSALS TO THE LADIES. 


« When the wife-ones incline t’ examine the fun, 
They call a fmok’d-glafs to.their aid, 

Thus ev’ry danger of blindnefs they fhun, 
So foften’d his rays by the fhade. 


* Our ladies have now adopted this plan ; 
How much we their goodnefs fhould prize ! 

In place of the moveabie fkreen of a fan, 
They veil with a curtain their eyes. 


* We now, without rik, their-luftre may view, 
Contemplate their charms at our eafe, 

From feature to feature the chace may purfue, 
And fix, on which ever we pleafe. 


* For think not ’tis form’d of a clofe-wov'n ftuf, 
- No malice their bofoms cou’d move ! 
Far from it, ’tis thin and tranfparent enough 
> To thew the mild graces we Idve. 


* But hard for each poffible cafe to provide, 
Since many freebooters are found, 

By lifting the head, or a peep o’ one fide, 
Some eye-fhots continne to wound. 


* Dve thought of a fcheme; I humbly opofe 
Such wicked defigns to defeat: “ibs | 


A pair of black fpectacles plac'd on the fofe 
Wil render oor fafety todions m 


























Cherenfi’s Prejudices. & Comedy: 47. 

,. xv. The Prejudices. A Comedy, in Aas. B. Frere, 

gy 89 bsahitgggsor 2 Hereford, Walker: London, Chap- 
man. 1796. Bae 88 

Tuat a foreigner fhould attempt a comedy in the englifh Jan- 

guage, is unufyal and adventurous ; it excites curiofity, and no doubt 

creates aclaim to indulgence. In the prefent. inftance, however, 


| Mr. C. has} afforded us but little opportunity. for the exercife of its, 


he is fo complete a mafter of our language and idiom, that. we con- 
fefs ourfelves unable to. dete& thofe gallicifms which might have 
been expected. With regard to characters and incidents, a foreigner 
has no claim to the indulgence which we fhould refufe to a native. 
The objeé of this comedy is to hold up thofe prejudices to ridi-. 
cule and contempt, whicyrwealth, pedigree, and profeffion may in- 
fpire ; which frequently interrupt the harmony of converfation, 


check familiarity of intercourfe, and occafionally prompt us. to fa- 


crifice the feelings of our mature to the imperious falhion of the 
world. As the charaéter of Dr. Goodall is confiftent, our readers.. 
may judge of it’s nature from his mode of interference to. prevent.a 
duel between Lord Delvil and Charles Wealthy :-—r. 50. 


*‘ Scens—The Park. 


‘ Enter CHARLES. | ) 
* Charles [folus.] Here is the fpot where one of us will moft likely 
meet his final doom. Melancholy alternative! either to die van- 
quifhed by the hands of a villain, or, victorious, to fly my native: 
country, leaving far behind the deareft treafure of my heart. But, 
could I tamely fubmit to fee her in the arms of that intriguing 
lord !-May the bolt of heaven ftrike me, if he poffeffes her, while 
I have a {park of life in me!—Yet, the cafe was.not fo defperate. 
I have many hopes left. I fear I have been toohafty. This fhould 
have been my laft refource. I begin to wif I had not fent him the 
challenge. But, hark! he is coming—fo away with refleétion. 
Now the {word muft decide the conteft.—Heavens ! 'tis the doétor. 


© Enter Goovakt. 

* Goodall. Mr. Wealthy, why fo carly? 
* Charles. Doctor, | was— 
‘ Goodall. Come, my friend—I’ll fave you the confufion of 2, 

falfehood, by informing you, that I am acquainted with the reafon. 

of your coming hither. 

Charles. Sir, what do you: mean ? 

Goodall. On this fpot you are going to fight a duel. 

Charles. Fight a duel ! ‘ 

Goodall. Yes, fir, and lard Delvil is your antagonift. 

Charles. How came you to be informed— : 
* Goodall. Ah! Charles; let me firft ak, how you came to take fo 

rath and fo criminal a refolution? ' 
* Charles, Well, doftor, to tell you the truth, I with I had not 

been fo hafty ; but now it is too late to retract. NYCRR Ber Se 
* Geodall. And, why too, late? AES, “8 3 ; 
* Charles. The challenge is fenty and I expe& hi; lordfhip here 


a 7 ~ -~ o 


? 


€very moment to anfwer it. 


“ Goodall. 
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48 THE DRAMA: 
© Gcodall:- And fo, becaufe the crime is not perpetrated, it is toe” 
late to prevent its being committed.—Excellent reafoning this! 
« Charles. What’s to be done, if my honour forbids me to follow 
the path reafon points out? 


«Goodall. There is no honour in committing a crime. 

‘ Charles. The fighting a duel may appear acrime in the eyes of! 
cold and difpaffionate reafon: and, were the notions of mankind to’ wae 
be regulated by the diétates of that monitor, by them I would 7 | 
cheerfelly abide. But it is the prejudices of the world which have ~ 
ereéted the tribunal of honour, and from that tribunal no gentleman | 
can appeal. - 

« Goodall. And fhould you flay your adverfary, do you think your 
confcience would acquit you of the guilt? Lun 

* Charles. I fear not. “ my 

© Goodall. What then? With reafon, confcience, and religion, 
pleading their own caufe, you wo.ld give your verdi& in favour of 
duelling, becaufe vindictive and bloody-minded men have chofen to’ 
call it an honourable pra¢tice !—Miftaken man ! 

‘ Charles. Well, door, fay what you will, your reaforts are moft’ 
excellent ; but, never will I deferve or fuffer myfelf to be branded? 
with the infamous appellation of coward. 

« Goodall. Then go, fir, and fight the duel—Lead afterwards 

our Fanny to the altar, with hands imbrued in the blood-of a fel- 
Regn tani bear, how you can, the idea, that this fweet,. 
innocent, harmlefs girl, is become the wife of a murderer ! 

« Charles. A murderer! fir. | 

* Goodall. Yes, a murderer—Not hurried away by the momentary. 
impulfe of paffion, but one, who has premeditated the crime, and 
perpetrates it in cold blood. ' 

‘ Charles. Ah! do&tor, what a picture you-have drawn !—I fhud- 
der at the thought. 

* Goodall. Yet, fir, there is another method of facrificing to your 
idol—honour. 

* Charles, For God’s fake, name it—nothing can be fo horrible 
as what you have mentioned. 

. * Goodall, It is to receive yourfelf the mortal ftab—to be carried 
me in excruciating pain—to behold ‘around your bleeding body 


your aged parent, in deep and fallen defpair, and your difconfolate 
mother— 


* Charles. Ah' 


* Goodall, Whofe tears, cries, and lamentations, wil] wring your 
heart. Both of whom, by your death, will be deprived: of the only 
comfort left to their old age—Then wil] be brought (too deeply 
afifted to weep) your tender. loving Fanny— 

* Charles. Oh! {pare me, doétor, it is too much. | 

* Goodall, Pale, almoft lifelefs, to take a laft kifs on your cold 
hand, and to hear your laft farewell—And you will depart this. 
life with the horrid certainty, that fhe will foon follow to the gtave 
— wretched parents, leaving behind your old friend to mourn his 


offes, and to lament that the care he took of your education was 
not beowed on a worthier objea, . ~ 
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Tafker’s Arviragus; a Tragedy. 49 


¢ Charles. Do&tor, you have appalled my ftrongeft refolution.— 
Wretch that I am! to efcape fo many complicated horrors, but 
by the facrifice of my honour, 

© Goodall, There is no difhonour in doing the thing that is right.— 
O! Charles! the greateft of all heroifm 1s to perfevere in the path 
of confcious rectitude, unfhaken by the f{coffs and prejudices of this 
misjudging world, 

© Charles. But, fir, am I tamely to apologize to lord Delvil, 
whom I know to be a villain. How I thould defpife myfelf for 
fuch meanneis ! 

‘ Goodall. My young friend, you are the aggreffor, and it is rea- 
fonable the apology fhould come from you.—He is coming.—Allow 
me to deliver it in your name, and, | promife you, that not a mean 
or unbecoming expreffion fhall efcape my lips. Here he is. 
Charles, in the name of our friendfhip, I entreat you to be 
calm.’ 2X 

There is not much variety of incident in the comedy before us, 
nor will the reader feel himfelf perplexed with unravelling any com. 
plicated plot. The characters are mpperee without extravagance , 
that of Caroline Sidney interefts us from it’s goodnefs and too cre_ 
dulous fimplicity. The play contains no flights of fancy, but j- 
may be perufed with pleafure by many, with advantage by miore. 





Art. xvi. Arviragus. A Tragedy. (Never performed). By the 
Rev. William Tafker, a. B. 12mo. 68 pages. Price 2s. 
Exete, Trewmans. No date. 


Mr. Tatker has undertaken to fupport the character of Arvi- 
ragus in his maturer years, and in the plenitude of his power, 
which in it’s early opening ftate, together with that of his brother 
Guiderius, has already been fketched by the mafterly hand of Shak- 
fpeare : 

, They are as gentle 
As zephyrs, blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his {weet head; and yet as rough, 
Their royal blood enchafed, as the rudeft wind, 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 
And make him ftoop to the vale. 


It will be acknowledged, that this is an arduous and afpiring trial 
of Mr.'T.’s ftrength. In their infancy, thefe fons of Cymbeline 
were ftolen from their royal parent by Belarius, a banifhed noble- 
man; they were ‘ hous’d i’ the rock,’ and trained up for twenty 
years, unconfcious of their birth. Shakfpeare has fhown them to 
us, following their * mountain fport,’ and on an invafion by the 
romans, ifluing from the cavern where their valour and aétivity fo © 
long had Janguifhed, and refcuing the aged Cymbeline from capti- 
vity. A fhort time fubfequent to the death of their father, the 
proud fpirit of thefe youthful princes prompted a revolt from roman 
oppreflion, and the treach>rous aflafination of Guiderius havin 
compelled his brother to retire into Winchefter, he there defende 
himfelf with valour and faccefs. At this interefting moment the 
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THE DRAMA. 


‘ . . - * Ar + . $ to 
tragedy before us opens ; a council fits in the tent of Arviragus, { 
Scbate on a funmmons of furrender, juft brought by a meflenger from 


the roman camp. P. 3. 


‘ MAYOR OF WINCHESTER. 
¢ Moft mighty monarch! pardon thy true fervant, 

If, with a trembling voice, I dare diffent, 
Dreading the horrors of deftruétive war. 
No city, and no nation on the globe 
Eas yet been able to withftand the arms 
(6 Rome’s-united legions : how fhall we, 
Cut off from all refources, few in number, 
Confin’d in narrow limits, fight ’gainft famine ? 
What if our walls, like re. of kindred Troy, 
Were built by Gods, impenetrably firm. 
Yet walls are fealeable, and hunger chills 
Heroic ardour: Frown not then, O king! 
P dain ail flavith aéts, born a free Briton : 
But terms of peace, if fair and honourable, 
If fuch can be obtain’d, let us accept ; 
Thereby to ftop th’ effufion of more blood, 
And fpare the lives of faithful citizens. 


*‘ ARTHMAIL,. 

© I rife with indignation, mighty chief! 
To hear fuch coward counfel bately wrg’d 
By doating age. Ye gods! ean britons doubt 
What conduct to purfue, when foes furround, 
And ftorms of war loud thunder at our gates? 
1 am no orator, profufe of words ; 
My rhetoric lies in my ftrong arm and {pear. 
{f all the foldiers boldly feel like me; 
Let us not bear the flow decline of famine, 
But, while our nerves are firm, and finews ftrong, 
Throw wide our city gates—rufh all amain, 
And cut with fwords a paffage thro’ the foe. 
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CATHBERT. 
* My foul congenial burns with Arthmail’s fire, 
And I, with ardour emulous, approve ' 
His bold defign: and to my daring thought 
For anfwer, let our haughty foes receive 
A flight of arrows levell’d at their hearts ! 


ARVIRAGUS. 

* What thanks, my noble youths! may fait fach mevit, 
And early prefage of heroic worth? 
When time requires, your virtue fhall be tried. 

Old man! to thee a cautious praife is due: 

"Tis hope’d thy accents are fincere, nor lurks 

The traitor under hoary locks—the fum of thin 

Demands immediate and well-weigh’d refolves. 
Before great a&ts, counfel deliberate 

sectines the monarch for his people’s fafet 






Ircland’s Account of the Shak/perian Manufcripts. . §% 


But when the general voices war determine, 

A vigorous execution is requir’d. 

Ourfelves the peaceful fceptre will lay ‘by, 

And grafp the {word and fpear, and hold the fhield, 
Pre-eminent in danger, as in ftate. 

Our foes are come clandeftine on our ifle, 

Under fair friendfhip’s guife, and unfufpected. 

** Had we fore-known their daring fleet’s approach, 
Beacons had blaz’d o’er all our coafts, andall ao 
Our leffer ftates had rufh’d. with one accord, 

And driven th’ invaders headlong to the fea ; 
As erft they did, when mighty Felina came. 
He, whofe brave legions pever knew repulfe, 
Who reign’d triumphant o’er the vanquifhed globe, 
Firft learnt to tremble at the britifh arms, 

And fied * with tarnifh’d laurels back to Gaul. 
Nor could the nation’s conqueror fubdue 

Our free-born fathers; ’till he fow’d diffention 
Among the chiefs, conquering by art not arms. 
For know, that Britain, world within itfelf, 
While her brave fons fhall mutually accord, 
May hurl defiance to the world at large.’ 


We have felected thefe, as perhaps the leaft unanimated {peeches 
of the play; but if our readers fhould unluckily recolle& the high- 
toned enthufiaftic eloquence of Guftavus Vafa to the men of Sweden 
among the mountains of Dalecarlia, or the fpeeches of Cato and 
Sempronius in the fenate at Utica, he may not unwillingly tranfport 
himfelf from the war-council at Winchefter, to the hills of Sweden 
or the fhores of Africa. The ftanzas extracted from his ode to the 
warlike genius of Great Rritain, publifhed at the end of Arviragus, 
give rather a more favourable idea of Mr. T.’s talents for poe- 
try, than we are enabled to form of his dramatic powers from the 
tragedy before us. D. M. 







































SHAKSPEARE PAPERS» 


Art. xvit. An authentic Account of the Shak{perian Manufcripts, 
fc. By W.H. Ireland. 8vo. 44 pages. Price 1s. Debrett. 
1796. 

Turs publication ought to have been entitled, Young Mr. 
Ireland’s humble Confeffion of high Crimes and Offences againf 
the Republic of Letters, in impudently attempting to impofe 
upon the world forged manufcripts as the genuine productions 





** Julius Cefar, by his own account, was very much baffled in 
his firft attempt to invade Britain; but Lucan (who was a favourer 
of Pompey) in his Pharfalia, fays; that Czfar aétually fled from the 
invaded ifland—his expreffion is very ftrong : 


“ Territa quefitis oftentat terga Britannis.’’ 
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of the pen of Shakfpeare. This cof 
account of the manner m which this very ingenious young man 
acquired his wonderful talent—of the tricks and lies which he 
invented, to obtain credit to his impofture—and of his fuccefs in 
impofing upon his father and many other refpectable gE: 
An anecdote, for which, however, we have only young {r. 1.’s 
word, affords a fingular example of the power of credulity. 

?. 16.—* Amongft other gentlemen who came to view the ma- 
nafcripts were Dr. P——r, and Dr. W- a. I was in my 
father’s ftudy at the time ; they paffed the highe{t encomiums on 
the ftile of the papers in general; and I particularly well remem 
ber, after having heard read the Profefion of Faith, one ot them 
ufed the following words to my father, “ Mr. Jrefand, we have 
very fine things in our church fervice, and our litany abounds 
with beanties, but bere is a@ man bas difanced us aill.’? I fcarce 
could refrain from laughter on hearing fuch praifes lavifhed on 
mv(elf, particularly on a compofition not even ftudied when 
wrote; I was however ftruck with aftonifhment at having attracted 
the applaufe of two fuch learned men, then I firft began to think 
Ehad any abilities.’ 

The young man exonerates his father, as far as his folemn affe- 
veration can doit, from all concern in the fraud : the declaration 
is as follows : 

p. 36.%-* In juftice to my father, and to remove the odium 
under which he labours refpecting the papers publifhed by him 
as the manufcripts of Shak/pear, I do febiby folemnly declare, 
that they were given to him by me as the manuformts of Shak/pear, 
and that he was totally ignorant and unacquainted with the fource 
from whence they came, or with any matter felating;to the fame, 
or to any thing fave-what was told him by myielf;, anth that he 
publifhed them without any knowledge, or even POE fihalleft in- 










rention of fraud or impofition, bur undera-firm an@ per- 
fuafion of their authenticity, as I hat giten’ hi nderftand 
shey were fo. Solis a 
13 Jan.1796. & : W, Figtreland.” 
The confetfion of this young a@venturer in liteMrure is, in 
conclufion, thus fumnigd up fod 






Pp. 42.—Firf, *1 foléfanlydeclare that my father Was perfectly 
unacquainted with the affair, belicving the papers mott 
firmly the productions of ar. 

* Secondly, —That l am my f@f both the author and writer, and 
have had no aid or affiftance fen any foul living, and that f 


fhould never have gone fo far, but-+that ‘the world praifed the 


papers fo much, and thereby flattered mypvanity. 


* Thirdly,——That any publication which may appear tending 


to prove the manufcripts genuine, or contradict what is here fated, 


is falfe; this being the true account. 
WF. H. Ireland.’ 


After this explicit ftatement by the fon, ‘our readers will be cus 


own condué. 


Art 


rious to learn what is offered by the father in vindication of his _ 
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Ircland’s Vindication of bis Condit, &e. 53° 


Art. xvi. Mr. Ireland's Vindication of bis Coaitel, refpeing 
the Publication of the fuppofe ak/peare M88. being a Preface 
9; Tatvedadiine to a Reply to the critical Labors of Mr. Malone, in 
his Exquiry into the Authepticity of certain Papers, Sc. Svea. 
48 pages. Price rs. Faulder. 1796. 


Tue exculpation of Mr,.I, from any fhare in the forgery of 
the Shakfperian mss. is the object of this pamphiet. In the. 
advertifement prefixed, Mr. 1. informs us, that ‘ the following 
fheets originally forméd # part of a work now in confiderable 
forwardnefs, as a reply Mrs Malone’s critical labors on the 


fubjeét of the Shakfge .» “ass. The body of this work required 
confiderable refeare 


omy fo large a portion of time for its com- 
pletion, as to rendey further delay unavoidable in the pub- 
lication of the whole.» 


his part of the work having been 
completed and ready for the public eye, I have yielded to the 
importunities of tay friends; who have fuggefted to me the ne- 
ceifity at this moment, of laying befere the public fuch further 
particulars as relate to my conduct therein. [rt will be obferved 
thar I have adverted in the courte of the following pages to Mr. 
Malone: and if the animadyerfions fhould be deemed irrelevant, 
I truft, that no other apology is neceffary, thau the intimation 
already given, of my having intended ¢his Vindication as an in- 
troduction to the work alluded fo, and therefore that it was a 
more eligible plan, not to make any deviation from the method 
I at firft determined upec.-parseing: t % : 

After this introduction “Mr. d. repeats verbatim the decla- 
ration prefixed to bis folio collettion of fhe Shak/peare uss, 
and aflures the public, that the information whic indugs 2 
him to lay this ftatement before’ the public, ‘was ivey 
from written declarations of kis fon,‘~and front thoefe of his 
friend Mr. Tatbot of the Dublin theatre. ‘Theft declarations 
agree with his fon’s. Mr. Talbot’s contains a blind Rory of: 
certain deeds ftom Shakfpeare to’one of the anceitors of Mr. 
H——, the gentleman in whofe poffeflion thefe mss. were faid : 
to have been found, which, becaufe the faid anceftor wus a player, 
and Mr. Hy.a man in the walk of high life, induced Mr. H., 
from a motive of pride, to infift upon the concealment of his | 
name. This ory, together with the fon’s plaufible tale, ime 
pofed upon the father, ‘Che papers were, however, very properly » 
expofed to the inf{pection af the public, and many of the mot 7 
celebrated literary ebaratters of the age expreffed, in unequi- 
vocal language, « full and overflowing conviction of the genumes 
nefs of the papers:p. 20, | ee, 

‘ Some,” fays Mr. I., ¢ were even defirous of {ub{cribing, without. 
folicitation, their names to a certificate, in which their belief 
~—ne be formally and permanently recorded. The firit of this 
refpectable lift was the rev. Dr. Parr. I informed this gentleman, 
that the late James Bofwell, efq. had requetted my permiffion to ~ 
annex his name to a ¢ertificate, vouching tor the validity of wha 
papers, and which he. drew up for that purpofe.. When tained 
the doctor, avhis requef, what Mr, Bofwell had written the day: » 
before, he exclaimed with 7 charatterifiic energy and: t. 
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i too ‘exprefied for the importance of the fubje&s 
f “a mored 1 ey might himfelf. dictate to me the following 
Hes form of a certificate, to which he immediately fubfcribed his own 
name, and which afterwards received the fignatures of the other 
refpeétable charaéters, that are annexed to it. nee 
« We whofe names are hereunto fubfcribed, have, in the 
prefence and by the favor of Mr. Ireland, infpected the Shakfpeare 
4 papers, and are convinced of their authenticity. 
¢ Samuel Parr, 
John Tweddell, 
Thomas, Burgefs. 
‘a Jsoe ng. t* 
ii . ames Bindley,. , 
4 erbert Croft. 5 2 ah 
} Somerfet. | 
“ If. Heard, garter king of arms. 


Se Ca RS iain 
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D F, Webb. 
R. Valpy. 
+ ames Botwell.® & 
auderdale. 
- fe Rev. J. Scott, 
Is Kinnaird. 
ae John Pinkerton, 
4 Thomas Hunt. 
a Henry James Pye. 
: Rev. N. Thornbury. : 
Jonathan Hewlett, Tranflator of old records, 
Commen Pleas Office, Temple, 
| & Mat. Wyatt. 
ea John Frank Newton.’ 


Another certificate follows, very refpectably figned, exprefling 
a firm belief of the authenticity of the deeds in the hands of: 
Mr. Ireland. Two declarations of Mr. S. W. H. Ireland are.added; 
the firf, a depolition, ‘tended to be taken before a magiftrate, pur- 

rting that the Mss. were at feveral times fent by the fon to the 
houife of his father, and that neither his father nor anv of the 
family except himfelf had any knowledge of the manner im which 
thefe papers had come into his pofletfion;—the /econd, an ad- 
vertifement in the Morning Herald, and other papers, dated May 
24, 1796, and figned by Mr. I, the younger, declaring that the 
mss. were given by him to his father as the genuine productions 
of Shakfpeare, and that his father was totally unacquainted with 
the fource from which they came, and publifhed them under 3 
full conviction of their authenticity. ay : ‘ 

Thefz teitimonies, with fome further declarations to the fame 
cae from Mr. Talbot, are adduced by Mr. I. as abundantly 
i ufficient to eflablith his innocence of the imputed forgery. Young 
we Mr. I, having declared himfelf she author of the mss., and hereby 























* * Mr. Bofwell, previous to figning his name, fell upon bit 
knees, and in a tone of enthufiafm, and exultation, thanked God, 
hat he-had lived to witnefs this difcovery, and exclaimed that 

ne could now dic in peace,’ | eae 
take 
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taken upon himfelf the whole difgrace of the forgery, the father, 
of courfe, ftands acquitted of this charge. Mr. |. will be blamed 
for not infijting upon more certain information from his fon; pa- 
ternal affection, 0 od coulidenne may be his apology, but what fhall 
we fay to the learned gentlemen who have countenanced fuch an 
impolition, without whofe fupport it would probably. never have 
been brought into notice, and Mr. I. would-not have expended, 
as he matt have done from the appearance of the work, a cone 
fiderable fum in an elegant edition of the fuppofed Shak {perian 
ms. In fhort, the bufinefs, in all it’s flages, exhibits a dif- 
graceful example of fraud and credulity; but if Mr. I. would con- 
fult his own credit, we would advife him not to keep the public at- 
tention awake to fo fhameful, and to him particularly unhappy 
tranfaction, by attempting to convict Mr. Malone of dulnefs, ig- 
morance, and malignity. Mr, Malone is in poffeffion of a weil-carned 
reputation as a philologift and critic; on the prefent occafion he has. 
rendered an important fervice to the republic of letsers; and it 
will not be an eafy talk, to induce the public to withdraw from 
him that tribute of applaufe, which is due to the man whofe 
talents have been fucceisfully employed in detecting impoiiure. 
Le M, Ss 





THEOLOGY. 


Art. xxt. The Hiflory of the Effects of Religion on Mankind. 
Vol. I. containing, a Supplement to the fir Volume. Se&. V. The 
erroneous Doftrines and fuperftitious Praétices of Chrifiians not ta » 
be imputed to Chrifftianity. Set. VI. The Enthufiafm of the 
Heathens ; the Origin, Progrefs, and Influence of Fanaticifm in. 
the Time of the Crufades, and in the fixteenth Century; with the 
Effeéts of it in England in the feventeenth on the Government of 
the Kingdom, on the Manners of the Fanatics, on Litcrature, and 
en the Religion and Morals of the Englifh Nation, Sef. VIL The 
real Caufes of feveral Perfecutions, Horekes, Controwerfies, Wars, 
and Maffacres imputed to. Chriftianity by Shaftfoury, Voltaire, 
Hume, Gibbon, and others. Seé. VII, A Refutation of Ob- 
gections which bave heen urged againft the Utility yf Religion. 
By the Rev. Edwaml Ryan, pv. p. Prebendary of St. Patrick, 
and Minifter of St. Luke, Dublin. 8vo. 284 pages, Price 
6s. Rivingtons. 1793. , 


We have fuffered this fecond volume of a valuable publication 
to pafs too long unnoticed. Our favourable opimon of the 
author’s defign, and of the manner in which the firit pare was: 
executed, may be feen im our Review, Vol. m1, p. 450, &c. 
where our readers will find a pretty full analyfis of the work, 
with feveral extracts. .Thefe will fufficiently, enable them to 
judge of the merit of the work, without further details: referring 
them for the contents of this volume to the heads, given fomes 
what more largely than ufual, in the title, we thall therefore 
excufe ourfelves from any further analy fis ; and hall only remark, 
in general terms, that we think ‘this volume executed with equal 
ability and diligence as the former,—One paffage from this volume 
we fhall quote, as well deferving attention, on the important and 
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fi. THEOLOGY. 


controverted queftion concerning the intolerance of the ancient 
agans. . 

. “f 178.—* Nor was intolerance peculiar to the jews before [the 
introduétion of chriftianity; fince there were many examples of 
it in pagan nations before that period, notwithftanding the va- 
rious inftances of indulgence thewed to thofe who differed from 
them in religion. To expofe chriftianity and its profeffors, 
Voltaire has obferved, that among ancient nations none ever re- 
ftrained the liberty of thinking; and that among the greeks, 
Socrates alone was perfecuted for his opinions. Had this -writer 
carefully confulted ancient authors, he could not have ae th 
pably erred in his opinion on this point. The perfians punifhed 

men for foreign worfhip; and the greeks objected to foreign rites 
in the worfhip of their gods. It was a maxim of the ancient 
athenians to fuffer no change in the worfhip of their anceitors ; 
and a law of Draco required men to worfhip the gods and heroes 
of his country, according to the eftablifhed rites. Antiochus 
perfecuted the jews for refufing to adopt the grecian religion 
and cuftoms; and the grecian laws prohibited any perfon to rank 
foreign gods among the true and known ones. ‘The athenians 
put to death a prieitefs who initiated the people in the worflip of 
ftrange gods; and cited St. Paul to the court of Areopagus, 
which took cognizance of great crimes, efpecially impiety. Even 
feveral greek philofophers fuffered perfecution for their opinions, 
particularly for fuch as oppofed the eftablifhed.fuperiitionss 
Socrates was put to death, on pretence that he refufed to worfhip . 
the gods of the flate ; Anaxagoras was near being killed for having 
declared the fun to be a globe of fire; and Pericles was fined 
and banifhed for the fame opinion, Stilpo was banif}ed for im- 
piety; and Protagoras faved himfelf by flight, having offended 
the athenians relative to their gods, Theodorus was profecuted 
for having impioufly flighted the eftablifhed fuperftitions; and 
Ariftotle fled, from a dread of being profecuted on the charge 
of impiety. Diagoras having exprefly denied the exiftence of the 
gods, the athenians offered a reward to any one who fhould kill 
him, or deliver him alive, and did confiderable mifchief to Melos, 
his native country, 43 a punifhment for his impiety, Hence we 
may perceive the falfhood of the affertion, that none of the 
ancients reftrained the freedom of thinking, and that among the 
greeks Socrates alone was profecuted for his opinions. 

* According to Voltaire the romans permitted every kind of 
worthip, looked upon toleration as the moft facred law of nations, . 
and pac cae any perfon for his way of thinking from Ro- 
mulus to Domitian. Jt is undeniable that the romans difplayed 
many initances of indulgence towards the worfhippers of the gods 
of conquered nations; but the following facts evince, that fuch 
moderation was not the general charatteriftic of the people of 
Rome. Romulus et ate the worthip of any ftrange god except 
Faunus ; and the laws of the twelve tables exprefsly forbid foreign 
fuperititions, The following ancient law mentioned by Cicero 
pay ee “abeawe™ to og ge wet no man have new gods, 
Tabs oe. 7 private, il they are publickly adopted, 

year of Kome 325, the roman fenate prohibited oreign 
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worfhip, and charged the ediles to fee the law executed. The 
ediles having, in procefs of time, neglected the execution of this 
law ; the prohibition was renewed in the year 529, and the pretor 
was commanded to iffue out a proclamation, that whoever poi- 
fefled books of divination, or treatifes on facrifices, fhould bring 
them to him; and that no perfon fhould facrifice in any place, 
public or facred, with any new or foreign ceremonies. In the 
year 536, the worfhip of Serapis and ‘fis was prohibited by the 
{enate ; and their temples were demolifhed by the confuls in con- 
fequence of this prohibition. The fpeech of the conful Poitha- 
niius for expelling the bacchanals, in the year 566, proves the 
extraordinary averiion of the romans from foreign ceremonics. 
«s How often,” faith he, ** in the time of our fathers and ‘grand- 
fathers, were the magiflrates charged not to fuffer the performance 
of the foreign rites? to keep fuch priefts and prophets: out of 
the forum, the circus, or the city? to bring the books of prog- 
nofticators and burn them ? to abolifh all facrifices but fuch as 
were made in the roman way? For men fkilled in divine and 
human laws thought nothing contributed fo much to the diflo-: 
lution of religion as facrificing in a foreign manner, and contrary 
to the cuftom of their country.” Meacenas advifed Auguftus to’ 
punifh the authors of foreign {uperititions ; and Suctonius com-' 
pliments him for his attachment to the ancient rites, and for his — 
contempt of exotic ceremonies. Tiberius prohibited the egypuan 
and jewith worfhip, banifhed the jews from Rome, and reitrained 
the religion of the gallic druids ; while Claudius employed penal 
laws to abolifh the tuperftitions even of the native gauls. Thefe 
and other inftances of intolerance which might be produced, prove 
the ignorance or unfairnefs of Hume, Voltaire, Gibbon, and others, 
who are continually declaiming on the tolerance of the pagans. 
‘The romans did not {pare even men of genius and {cience ; though 
Voltaire afferts that they never perfecuted any philofopher for 
his opinions. Did not Nero, Domitian, and even the mild Vef- 
oafian, banifh the philofophers from Rome, confine fome of them 
in the iflands, and whip others, or put them to death ? and in ex- 
pelling them did they not comply with their ancient laws ? Surely 
they did ; and a very learned heathen applauds them for expelling . 
Alceus Pitifcus, and other epicureans. Nor wére the romans 
tolerant towards the profeffors of chriftianity. When Paul and: 
Silas preached at Philippi, certain perfons brought them before 
the magiftrates, faying, The/e men, being jews, difurb our. citys’ 
and acquaint us with rites which it is not lawful for us to receive 
nor to ufc, being romans. St. Peter and St. Paul were put to 
death by Nero for propagating their opinions; and multitudes 
of chriltians were perfecuted by this emperor and_ his fucceffors, , 
Juflin Martyr remarks, that the apofiles preached every where, 
notwithftanding the danger of it; and Clemens Alexandrinus 
fays, fome greek philofophers were deaf to the chriftian doétrines 
from a dread of perfecution, Origen obferves, that it was capital. 
to attemptto alter the eftablifhed fuperftitions, and that the firft 
chriftians met privately at their devotions from a dread of punith- 
ment. Thefe inftances of perfecution have been exhibited not, 
for the purpofe of afperfing paganifin, or of juftifying ma 
ut 
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but to reAify the errors of authors who affert boldly, regardlefe - 
of truth and hiftorical faéts.’ 

Further communications may be expedited from this learned and 
ineenious writer: he informs his readers, that he has referved for 
other works feveral materials, which he originally intended to 
have interfperfed in a fecond and third volume of the prefent, 


Anr. xx. Three Sermons inferibed to the Friends of Peace, Rea- 
Jon, and Rewelation. By a Clergyman of the Church of England. 
1zmo. 102 pa. Price 2s. 6d. White 1796. 


Tuere is akind of defultory declamation, confifting of towy 
but flimfy fentiments, decorated with the frippery of rhetoric, which, 
from the pulpit, may, by the help of a graceful elocution, purchafe, 
at an eafy rate, the reputation of fine preaching, but which, fub- 
mitted to the cool infpection of fober eriticifm from the prefs, will 
ceafe to be admired. To this clafs we cannot hefitate to refer the 
{ma!l volume of fermons here prefented to the public. 

In the firft difcourfe preached to a benefit fociety, the orator ha- 
rangues upon the hardfhips and fufferings of the poor in a ftyle, which 
ill accords with the genuine feelings of fympathy. ‘ On occafions like 
thefe,’ fays the preacher, p. 23, ‘ fome reflections may be feafona- 
bly indulged on the vatt dimenfions gf our public and private cala- 
mities. Distress has made rapid firides through almoft all ranks of 
fociety ; the pale coloflus of mifery, ereéted to the clouds, cafts a 
dark thade of forrow over half the nations. It is not the happinefs 
of the poor alone, that has been withered by the ftorm; it has 
fpread defolation among the middle ranks. They feel the wound, 
but they cannot proclaim the fmart; they feel want, but they can- 
not invoke beneficence; like flowers crufhed in the way, they bend 
the head and weep in filence.—They ufed to fupport appearances, 
and to live in comfort ; but now, with increafed expences, aggra- 
vated burthens, and diminished incomes, they muft bid a laft adieu 
to all the comfort and decent elegancies of life. With all that par- 
fimony can accumulate, or induitry colle&, they can no more than 
make a homely provifion for the pailing day, find raiment for their 
little ones, and keep the wind and rain from-beating on their inno- 
cent heads, 

“« The times are hard,” fo fay ye all: bot let me tell you one 
trath— They are not harder than you deferve. 

* The fins of Sodom and Gomorrah deluged thofe cities with 
fire :—the fins of Egypt brought death and woe on that once rich 
and populous country ; and it has fince remained, according to an- 
tient prophecy, the vileft of the nations :—the fins of Tyre laid all 
her fplendid fabrics in the duft ; and all the proud eleva:ions of her 
commercial grandeur have funk below the waves, or only become 
a on which the fifhermen may dry his nets:—the fins, the de- 

ucheries of Babylon have been the deftruétion of her towering, 
ftupendous walls; the fun of the chaldee’s land is darkened for 
ever; and all the pomp and manfions of her paft magnificence are 
fank in a peftilent morafs ; in a dwelling for every unclean thing, the 
loathfome toad, the thricking night owl, the hiffing ferpent; there 
the arabian will not fly for thelter from the ftorms of the defert :-— 
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the fins of Jerufalem brought a roman army againft its walls; who 
made its ftreets ran down with the blood of its fanatic citizens; and 
fhattered into afhes the glory of that temple which was deemed im- 
mortal :—and our fins haye brought many miferies upon, our coun- 
try; we were glutted with sdatbetiy, and we forgot God: we 
afcribed the glory to ourfelves ; and did not confider that it came 
from him, from whom is every good and perfe& gift. 

‘ The government is not in the fault: no; far otherwife. It is 
the fins, the licentioufnefs, and wickednefs of all defcriptions of the 

ople. You have as good a bing as ever fwayed the {Ceptre ; 
raced with all the virtues of domeftic life, and affeCtionately dif- 

pofed to the public welfare. You have a government wifer in its 
conftruétion, purer in its adminiftration, than any in Europe ;- but 
the rapacity and profufion, the daring impiety and the brutal fen- 
fuality of the fubjeé, the prevalent contempt of every thing facred, 
the neglect of public worthip, the cold indifference, the profane 
mockery of many who do vifit the houfe of God ;—all thefe things 
have brought on us this tide of woes, and been the chief caufe of 
our late difafters.’ 

The fecond difcourfe is a panegyric upon that political wifdom, 
which adheres religioufly to old inftitutions. The} chetcher repro- 
bates thofe gallic legiflators, who ‘ have followed y “1 precipitate 
yelocity the finuous incurvations and {parkling motions of the wild. 
fire of their new philofophy ;’ argues againft the reprefentative form 
of government, on the principle that a conftitution of {peculative 
unmixed good is unfuitable to the nature of man, in which there is q 
mixture of evil; and reafons with ftill greater fubtlety on the fub. 
je&t of hereditary government. ‘Take a {pecimen, 

p. 62. * Every parent is interefted in the welfare of his child; 
and it will not often happen that the parent-legiflator will neglect fo 
to cultivate the head and heart of his child as to enable him to fill 
his place with diguity when death tears himfelf from the fervice 
of his country. great and good man will be more anxious to 
tran{mit his virtues than his wealth; and what can be a more de- 
lightful fight than to behold a noble youth inhaling from the me- 
morable page of his illuftrious anceftors the fpirit that animated their 
afhes, and afpiring to rival them in ufeful glory ? 

« How many are there whoexclaim moft loudly agevat hereditary 
rivileges, that would not buy a horfe or a dog without a pedigree? 
tis plain they think that excellences may flow in an heredita 

ftream through the brute creation ; and why may it not be the fame 
in the rational? Why may not fome energy of fpiry, fome lovel 

affeétions and graces of heart be tranfmiffible from thé parent to his 
progeny? Difeafes and impurities, tendencies to got and to confump- 
tion, we know pafs from gone to another through the cérrent of fa- 
milies ; and may not better things flow down the fame channel, a 
difpofition to beneficence, and a propenfity to great atchievements ? 

We add a fingular example of extravagant rant. ae 

Pp. 75. ‘ The whole accumulated fenfibility of man feems to fhrink 
with horrour at the very name of annihilation. Who would no¢ 
prefer the raw of the fiery furnace to the gloomy terrific doom 
of non-exiflence* To exifteven in mifery is fomething ; but for 
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a once percipient being to become an inconfcious blank in nature, 


makes the foul recoil with a horrour which there is not force in 
language to declare!!!’ 
‘he third fermon, on religious refignation, is written in the fame 

fiyle with the two former. 

As an apology for the political caft of the fecond difcourfe, the 
author, in the preface, writes : 

py. vii. * It may be faid, that all difcuffiens of this nature fhould 
be carefully avoided in the pulpit. Did the minifters of other de- 
nominations carefully adhere to this maxims did they inviolably 
confine thelr attention to morals, and religion; he would not have 


deviated from the Gofpel into the province of the legiflator. But 


when he knows that in many diffenting chapels opinions inimical to 
the reigning fqvereign and the prefent fyftem are artfully infinuated, 
where they are not openly inculcated ; he thinks it, at ps crifis, the 
divy of every minifter of the eftablifhment vigoroufly to oppofe 
that torrent of anomalous dofrines which threatens not to leave the 
veftige of an ‘altar or a throae ; and to enforce thote good old tenets, 
to which the church owes its aathority, and the king his power; the 
rich their poflef “ns, and the/aws their force.’ 

Asfarasc Pnowledge of diflenting chapels extends, it leads 

On ' : 

us to believe = ,ptt fuch preaching as that here ‘defcribed is feldom 
hicard in them; we muft therefore confider ‘this general cenfure as 
a wilful calumny. ; 


Art. xx1. A Vindication of the Divinf Infpiration of the Hely 
Scripturti, and of the Doétrines contained th then} : being an Anfwer 
to the Twe Parts of Mr. T. Paine’s Age of Riafon. By Thomas 
Scott, Chaplain to the Lock Hofpital. 12mo. 157 pa. Price 1s. 
Mauhews. 1796. 


Arter the laudable pains which have been taken to circulate, in 

a cheap form, bifhop Watfon’s popular anfwer to Mr. Paine’s Age of 
Reafon, it was, perhaps, unneceflary to multiply publications on 
this fubje@&: we are perfaaded, at leaft, that the caufe of revelation 
will not receive much additional fupport from any vindication, which 
undertakes, not only to fuy*wort the authenticity and eredibility of 
the {cripture i 
writers, and the fyftiem of myfiica) belief which churches, who have 
afflumed to themfelves the appeliation of orthodox, have profeffed to 
derive from the facred writings. Thy arduous tafk is undertaken 
by the author o€ the pamphlet before us. Many of his arguments, 
however fausf*- ory they may appear to thof who are properly-pre- 
ared to receive taem, will be thought inconchufive by thofe, who 
ave accuflorred themielves to bring every fubje& to the teft of rea- 
fon. When Mr. S. confines himfelf to the general ground of evi- 
dence commen to all chriftians, he is better:entitled to attention: 
but he otters little in refutation of Mr. Paine’s objections, which has 
not been already foggehed, and often in a more advantageous form, 
by his other retpondents. We may therefore be excufed entering 
into a particular analyfis of this pamphlet, It will perhaps, how- 
ever, be neither doing juftice-to the author, nor to the important 
fubject of his performance, not to give a {pecimen of his manner 
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of treating it. , We shall quote a part of his argument in defence 
of the miraculous deftruction of the canaanites. ; 

p.20. * If fome great and important ends were an‘wered, ’ 
the peculiar method in which the Lord punifhed the nations of &.- 
naan: then the objeétion is not only removed, but the divine wh- 
dom is illuftrated, and a prefumtptive es afforded in faxowkef 
thefe books, as a revelation from G —Who can deny that the 
world has been full of atrocious crimes in every age? Who wil 
fay, that it does not become the ruler of the univerfe to take eax. 
tual methods, for the reftraint of man’s wickednefs?, If themthe cae 
naanites were addiéted to abominable idolatriés, ‘and deteftablé 
lufis: if their altars reéked with human facrifigés, and their reli- - 
gious worfhip was conneéted with the moft fhamelefs impurities : 4t 
muft have been peculiarly worthy of God, to ‘infli& vengeance -on 
them in a way, as remarkable as their atrocious crimes ; and fuited 
to produce durable and extenfive effe&s on the furrounding nations, c 
His powerful hand and awful juftice would be made far more con_ 
fpicuous, and the difference between Him and the idols of the 
heathen be rendered more manifeft; in punifhing them by tiie 
fword of his worfhippers, than if he had defolated the lands by 
earthquakes and inundations: for thefe are commonly afcribed to 
natural caufes, and God is forgotten even in the midft of them. 
Thus the affecting folemnities of a public execution are generally 
deemed more conducive to the ends of good government, than the 
concealed punifhment of a criminal. But efpecially thefe tranfac- 
tions were calculated to warn the ifraelites themfelves, againft the 
abominations, which they were commiflioned to punifh ; and if they 
did not fully anfwer that purpofe, we muft impute it to the ftrength 


of human depravity. The whole hiftory throws immenfe light on the 


plan of divine government; it fhows the malignity of fin, and proves 
that it will be punifhed far more feverely than we naturally ima- 
gine: it teaches all, that reverence the Bible, to fear the wrath of 
God and feek his mercy: and the beneficial effects of thefe tempo- 
rary miferies, on all fucceeding ages and nations, exceed all cal- 
culation; while the whole number, that perifhed, bears no more 
proportion to the vaft multitudes who have profited by their doom, 
than the few criminals who fuffer under the mildeft- government, do 
to the nation that is thus preferved in peace and good order. 

‘“* The earth is the Lord’s and the fulnefs of it.” Surely then, 
he had a right to beftow that mrp of it on his worfhippers, 
which the canaanites had forfeited by their crimes! The ifraelires 
did not come by ftealth to take poffeffian of it ; but long before 
avowed their purpofe, and the grant of it they had received from 
Jehovah, 

‘ Thofe of the inhabitants who -fubmitted were treated with cic- 
mency: and from thefe examptes we may infer, that others might 
have been fpared, had they not hardened their hearts in impenitence 
and defiance of God. Had the infants alone been preferved ; they 
muft either have been retained in the moft rigorous bondage, or 
lived to perpetuate the bloody conteft. The women were in ge- 
neral as criminal as the men: and if there were exceptions to this 
rule; the righteous Judge would difcriminate ip apother world be- 
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62 THEOLOGY. : 
tween them and fuch as were more deeply grilcy «thous. national 
e 


judgments, however executed, make not thefe exact diftinGlions.,’ 
Mr. S. divides his Vindication into two books: im the firft, he 

follows Mr. Paine through the feveral divifions of the Old and New 

Teftament, and anfwers his objections nearly in the order of his 


fecond part: in the /econd, he adverts to Mr. Paine’s firft part, and | 
replies to his general objections to revelation, miracles, prophecy, ” 
the canon of Scripture, myfteries, and fome other particulars. We 


can fee no reafon for this inverted arrangement. M.D. 


Aur. xxit. A candid Examination of the affumed divine Authority of 


the Bble. gto. 66 pages. London. 1796. [Printed privately,] 


To conceive that the evidences of our religion will make an equal 
or fimilar impreflion on every inquirer into It’s truth, would indicate, 
not only an extreme ignorance of human nature, but likewife a fuper- 


ficial acquaintance with chrifianity itfelf. The human mind is di- J 
verfified into an infinitude of different characters. Modes of education, 7 


eet Sa 


early prepoffeflions, the ftate of fociety in which we are placed, with © 
a thoufand namelefs particulars, influence our fentiments, and deter F 
mine our convictions. Hence arifes that variety of effect, which the } 
fame feries of arguments frequently produces in different individuals, | 


This variety of opinion, however, fo far from being an evil, is accom. 

nied with important advantages, which, were it neceffary, it would 
eafy to fpecify. Suffice it to fay, that it eflentially conduces to the 
eftablifhment of truth. If, therefore, on every fubjett, where pofitive 
demonftration or intuitive evidence cannot be obtained, it be vain to 


expect identity of opinion, it is not to be fuppofed, that the chriftian | 


religion, how forcible foever may be it’s evidence, will receive from | 


all the fame cordial affent. Some will believe in the divinity of it’s 
origin, others will reject it as a fyftem of impofture ; while not a few 
wil] have their judgments fufpended between fincere faith, and aome 
plete infidelity. ‘The author of the work before us appears to bea 
firm and determined unbeliever. The remarks, which he has made on 
the facred canon, and his general mode of treating the fubject, clearly 
evince that the queftion has long occupied his attention, and that in his 
mind not the vettige of a doubt remains, but judaifm and chriftianity are 
to be juflly ranked with the i@tions of Mohammed, or the fables of pa- 
ganifm, After informing us, in his preface, that the fentiments, here 
olfered, had been committed to writing long before Mr. Paine and 
his opponent. had taken the field, and that, after perufing Watfon's 
Apology, and Paley’s Evidences, he found no reafon to alter his opi 


nion, he proceeds to fuggeft a few preliminary remarks on certain pal. 


fages in thefe works. ‘Ihe only argument, he obferves, which the 
learned prelate adduces to prove that Mofes wrote the five books, which 
bear his name, is the faith of ancient and modern jews. 

Pp. vi. pref,—* Such teftimony,’ anfwers the author, * to the genu- 
inenefs ot antient records may be allowed to be valid, when we have 
reafon to conclude them to have been preferved and tranfmitted to os 
with care and fidelity. On the contrary, when paflages eccur in them, 
which the — author could not have written, thefe records cal- 
not properly be confidered as genuine. The parts, pafling under the 
reputed author's name, which appear to have been written by another 


perfon, 
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perfon, give grounds of fufpicion, that other'parts, and even that the 
whole, may not have been the work of the reputed author. 

* The bifhop is obliged te acknowledge that vatious paffages in the 
books of the Old Teftament were not compofed by the authors whofe 
names are affixed to the books. In his fourth letter, he apparently ac- 
 quiefces inthe general opinion of the learned, that of ‘the two books . 
> which bear the name of Samuel, only a part of the firlt was written by 
him. Dean Prideaux, in his Conneétion of the Hiftory of the Old 
' and New Teftament, cites from the Pentateuch feveral texts, which, 

as well as the laft chapter of Deuteronomy, could not poffibly have 
been compofed by Mots, and yet are given under his name, without 
any intimation of the real author. If fuch paffages indicate that they 
were the production of a different perfon, how can we be fatisfied that 
the whole, or a confiderable part of the Pentateuch, did not proceed 
from the fame, or any other hand? It may be a collection, made and 
modelled, from old traditional ftories, and from antient written docu- 
ments and annals, partly perhaps the work of Mofes, and publithed 
afterward under his name, to ftamp upon it greater authority. 

‘ If a book is proved to be authentic, or to relate, according to the 
bifhop’s definition of authenticity, matters of faét as they really hap- 
pened, it feems of {mall import to know who wrote it. Suppofe then 
that we fheuld grant the jewifh lawgiver to have written every fyllable 
of the books afcribed to him, what better evidence is the bifhop able 
to produce for the authenticity of thefe books, or that all the wonders 
really happened, which are related in them, than the fame antient and 
modern jewifh faith, to which he before appealed for their genuine. 
nefs? A kind of evidence by which, if it be admitted, the various 
improbable ftories and abfurd doétrines in the Shafter of the gentoos, 
the Sadder of the perfees, and in any other facred book, antiently and 
at prefent believed to be authentic by any people, may be proved to 
be true. The Pentateuch, like the moft antient hiftories of other na- 
tions, feems to contain truth interwoven with much fable, and con- 
cealed fometimes under the veil of allegory.’ 

After obferving that the Deity, defcribed in the Pentateuch, is not 
indeed an idol of wogd or ftone, but an ideal being, abfurdly fupplied, 
at the ufual hours for meals, with flefh of lambs and flaggons of wine, 
he proceeds to anfwer Paley’s argument in favour of what may be 
termed the previous queftion refpecting chriftianity, The argument 
refts on the affumption that mankind are defigned for another ftate of 

| being, and fuppofes that, either by imperfeétion ef faculties, or the 
lofs of fome prior revelation, they may have been deprived of all know- 
; ledge relative to this ftate. ** Under thefe circumftances,’’ fays the 
archdeacon, ** is it improbable, that a revelation fhould be made? 
Suppofe the Deity to defign mankind for a future ftate, is it unlikely 
he fhould acquaint them with it?”? Our author anfwers: 

Pp. X.—* J, We may rationally fuppofe a benevolent Deity to have 
endowed mankind from the beginning, with faculties equal to the 
. attainment of all needful knowledge ; confequently, if the clear know- 
} ledge of a future ftate is needful to him, he muft be able to attain it 
, without extraordinary divine interpofition: if this clear knowledge is 

not attainable by ordinary means, we may then conclude that it is net 


needful, and that man was never intended to arrive at any certainty 
about a future itates 
«Il, If 
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64 TMEOLOGY. 


¢ II. If for want of properly exercifing their faculties, or from 
other caufe, a part, or even nearly the whole of the human {pecis 
fhould, at any period, fall from the ftate of knowledge neceflary for 
them, into profeund ignorance, hiftory and experience give reafon ty 
believe that they are left to recover frem fo deplorable a fituation, 
the flow operation of natural caufes, in the conftant and orderly cou 


of things. The diforders of the moral world feem deftined to be m7 
paired in the fame manner as thofe of the natural. If a volcano, a7 @ 
‘earthquake, or a conqueror defolates a country, 1n procefs of time i 
becomes again populous and fruittul. Jif men contend and deftroy 





a4 


each other, for unimportant, fpeculative opinions, in revolving yean/] 


they grow moderate and wife. By an infinite and inexplicable variety 


of circumftances, enlightened times fucceed to dark and barbarous ages, 7] | 
‘without any miraculous interference. That the Deity thould have] 
communicated a do¢trine, by infpiration, or otherwife, to a favoured ‘a 
being, that he might publifh it to the world, as it is a deviation from § 
the general mode of divine government, is improbable, however efti-| 


mable or conducive to happinefs the doctrine may be thought. If the 
publither of it fhould affirm, that the Deity had a Son, and that he was 
this divine perfon, fent by his father to reveal the doctrine to mankind 
for their benefit, fuch a marvellous account of himfelf, while it had 
no voucher but his own word, would greatly heighten the improbabi- 
lity of the revelation. 

«© LI]. The faét, that the Deity governed mankind for a long fue. 
ceffion of ages, without revealing the knowledge of a future ftate to 
them, as far as we can reafonably Judge, though, if their defcendants 
wanted it, they appear to have wanted it as much, or more, furnifhes 
another argument againft the extraordinary revelation of this ftate im 
after-times. 

‘ IV. Suppofe mankind, a few excepted, had, without a revelation, 
efpoufed the belief of a future ftate; if one or more perfons among 
them pretended to be commiffioned by the Deity, to inculcate this be- 
licef—a commiffion fo wonderful, with which any enthufiaft might 
conceit that he had been favoured, muft appear, on a prior view, im 
probable, notwithftanding any pretext of utility.’ 

The preface is concluded with obferving, that the hypothefis of a 
future ftate affords no fatisfactory folution of the difficulty attending 
the promifcuous difpenfation of good and evil in the prefent ftate, as 
this difpenfation manitettly affects, not only the rational, but alfo the 
infertour animal fyftem ; and that this partial diftribution of good aad 
evil cannot otherwife be explained, than by fuppofing the impoffibility 
of a diiferent arrangement. Our author, having offered thefe pref 
tory obicrvations, proceeds to difcufs the chief fubjeét of his im 
guiry. He introduces it with farcaftically obferving, that the hiftory 
of the hebrews is unqueltionab!y, as it is faid'to be, the hiftory of a 
mott remarkable people. The records of their origin, and their exode 
trom Egypt, are replete with miracles. Mofes, their captain, though 
faid to be the meekeft man on earth, infpired them with ferocity; 
under the mafk of religion, and the pretended fanction of divine at 
thority, they perpetrated enormous atts of barbarity ; their code of 
laws was, in feveral refpeéts, whimfical and abfurd, and their concep- 
tions of a Deity were grofs and irreverent; and, though a kingdom 
priefts, and a holy nation, they were inured to blood. The ftory of 
their -_ murmured againft Mofes and Aaron, on the very ~~ < 
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Korah and his confederates had been miraculoufly fwallowed up fort 
fomenting infurre¢tion, our author pronounces to be utterly incredible. 
He believes it to have been invented, in future times, by fome of 
Aaron’s pofterity, to deter others from afpiring to the pri tefthood: 
Having offered Be ‘fe, with fome other obfervations. on the hiftory of 
the jewith, nation, and having affirmed it to be incredible, that the only 
begotten fon of God, as he is terme d, fhou'd defcend to this earth to die 
for fuch comparatively infignificant creatures as men, he proceeds to 
td into the fentiments and general ftate of the jewifh people, when 
Jefus Chri made his appearance, and to {px cify the circumftances, 
which contributed to his fuccefs as a teacher of religion, and as a per- 
foriner of mitacl les. His fentiments on this fubject he thus introduces: 

rp. ro—* It is eafy to conceive that a perfon of an enthufiaftie 
difpofition, would have a ftronger temptation to ufurp the cha- 
ratter of a divine inftructor, if it was his lot to have been bred 
among a people, whofe hiftory abounded in prophets and dealers in 
wonders. His warm im: igination would, in fuch a caf 
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ife, indace him 
more readily to expect to be fay oured by heaven, like others before 
him, with proper credentials, ‘The founder of the chriftian religion 
is an inftance of one who ailumed this character, and fupported it by 
pretending to work miracles, the reality of which was credited and 
vouched by numbers of his followers. ‘The very remarkable fuccefs 
of this undertaking arofe from feveral concurring circumftances,’ 

The firft circumftance, which the author iniinuates contributed to 
his fuccefs, was the credulity of thofe to w - rm his dil courtes were ade 
drefled, with their general expectation of their approaching seleafe- 
ment from the roman yoke. 

¢ The inhabitants of sucehy fay sthe author, p. 10, ‘ fuffer ring in that 
age from the grievous exa¢tions of the romans, and mortified by the con+ 
tempt which their pride and intolerance brought upon them from their 
matters, {till retained an unc ‘onguered fp irit. “Lhey contidered themfelves 
elected from the reit of mankind to be the peo le of je hovah, whom 
pul ufhed in his wrath, but would never | vr ike; and they looked 
with impatience to be releafed by him from their galling yoke. ‘They 
believ ed that he had ratfed up prophets, and judges, and pri: pees among 

their ancettors, to work their deliverance with figns and wonders, and 
th cir abject condition, under fuch powerful opprefiors, feemed to res 

Quire ms extraor linary means. In fuch a ftate of things, the mul- 
titude were difpot ofed to credit any pretender to a heavenly ‘miflion, and 
to run eagerly after him. 

_£ The jews were reproached by other nations for being a fuperfti- 
tious and credulous people. The golpels fhew, particularly in the 
accounts given of Nathanael and of the famaritan woman, their rea- 
dinefs to ‘adopt any opinion, however untkely to be _ on the 
flighteft grounds ; and John’s account of what pafled at the pool of 
Bethefda, Ig a ftrikin: gy inftance of fuperflition and seutuli ‘The 
many ftrange ftories, both { riptural ond traditional, which they were 
trained from their childhood to receive as truths, made them prone to 
believe im probabilities. ‘To the poor, that is, to the moft ignorant 

and the moft credulons of this people, was the a 2 preschijiili 
word implying glad tidii ogs from heaven, of a ftourifhing -ftate to be 
expected foon by all true believers. Among the poor, “Jefus chiefly 
put in practice his pretenfions to work miracles. ‘lhe hopes entertain- 
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‘ed by many jews ot {ceing L{rael reftored, prepoficiicd them in his 
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favour, and were greatly heightened by his difcourfes. A proud 
fanatical, credulous and fuperftitious multitude, groaning under a fo. 
feign dominion and the miferies of indigence, and big with expettas 
tion of a miraculous deliverance, were fit fubjects for impofition.’. 
Concerning the miracles, which Jefus performed, and which, the 
author fuggeits, aided by the credulity and _—— of the people, 


tended alfo to raife his reputation, we find the following obfervations ; 

rp. 12.—* As Jefus profefied to heal difeafes, the fick, who were 
able, flocked to him, and many of them found themfelves furprifingly 
recovered, For bodily exertion, and frefh air, give vigour to the — 
languid ; and the efforts of nature, aided and ftrengthened by the force 
pf imagination, operate wonderfully in the removal of maladies, Pale 7 
fies, deafnefs, and dumbnefs, are diforders proceeding from ebftruc. 7 
tions, which the violent agitations of the inward frame, from the joye _ 
ful hopes of a marvellous cure, might fometimes remove, Fame would | 
be fure to publifh thefe cures with exaggerated circumftances; their 
number would be augmented ; and the cry, that a great prophet was 
rifen among the people, would refound through the country. S 

* Loft igh could not be reftored by the means abovementioned, “7 
but lofs of fight may be counterfeited, and fo likewife may other dif | 
eafes. A poor man might counterfeit them, that his cure ight make | 
him be thought an object of divine favour, and procure him more li- | 
beral alms from the croud. Nothing is fo ftrongly inculcated in the | 
New Teftament, as the excellence and neceflity of a firm belicf. No 
good in this life, or in the-next, was to be expected without it. Ac 
cording to your faith, faid Jefus to the blind men, be it unto you, 
Since faith was made the neceffary qualification for a cure, if it did 
not take place, the failure might be eafily attributed, not to the want 
of power in Jefus, but to the want of faith in the difeafed perfon.’ 

Phe fuccefs of Jefus, continues the author, was flill farther pre 
moted by sd pum belief of demoniacal poffeflion, and the fanci- 
ful and abfurd interpretations of Scripture then common among the 
jews. But the circumftances, which, as the writer conceives, chiefly 
contributed to raife his character, and to increafe his adherents, were, 
dis fortitude in bearing torture and death, and his promife to return 
foon, in awful majefty, to judge the world. This promife, the author 
feems to confider as a piece of confummate and artful policy. For 
Jefus having prudently, as he ftates, avoided fpecifying the time of 
his fecond advent, chriftians, for nearly a century, waited in anxious 
expectation of his return ; thofe who had embraced his religion cheers 
fully fupporting every hardhip in this profpect, and others, to efcape 
the evils threatened to the unconverted, readily embracing it. ‘This 
promife, however, which, according to our author’s interpretation, § 
was to have been accomplifhed before the extin@tion of the generation 
then living, has never yet, he fays, been fulfilled.—Having, by feve- 
fal quotations from the Epifiles, attempted to fhow, that the apoftles 
confidently inculcated the belief of their mafter’s return, as judge and 

ng, within a {mall compafs of years, he proceeds to fhow, that the 
period of his fecond coming being left undetermined, contributed not 
a little to the propagation of the chriftian faith. 
~ soe If Jefus had fixed bis coming to reward his followers 
would ye — —— or four years, the failure of his promifé 
Hf be had fined ven a ly blow to chriftianity, in it’s feebleft fate. 
18 to the diftance of shice or four centuries, men ee 
ve 
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bave been Joth to defert the religion of their anceftors, and encounter 
perfecution for a different faith, from the a 2 of a recompence at 
fo remote a term. Fortunately for chriftianity, he left the precife 
timé of his return uncertain, only declaring, that it was to be in that 
generation, and to happen foon after the deitruGtion of Jerufalem, As 
this event did not arrive till an interval of nearly forty years, the new 
religion, during that fpace, had acquired confiderable ftrength and 
vigour. Churches were eftablifhed in feveral parts of the Roman em- 
pire. Believers were amufed with various fuppefed tokens of the Mef- 
fiah’s coming; and their hopes were kept alive by repeated affurances 
that halcyon days were near, After the deftruction, they would 


© doubtlefs look eagerly for him; but their impatience abated by de- 


grees; and they imputed the delay, as they had been tutored by the 
upofties, to the relu¢tance of the Deity to inflict punifhment, and ta 


| the Lord’s defire of adding more fubjeéts to his kingdom. The 


opinion that the end of the world was near, long prevailed univer- 


7 fally among chriftians.’ 
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Thefe obfervations are followed by a few animadverfions on the 


a ay account of the refurre€tion ; after which he attempts to 


inveftigate the leading motives, which influenced the condu& of the 
difciples, after the crucifixion of their mafter. Our author then cone 
cludes with thefe fummary reflections: 

P. 44.—* The hiftory of Jefus prefents to the view of the con- 
templative mind events, perhaps more extraordinary than any 
which have ever occurred. A perfon of mean parentage, who, for 
nearly the firt thirty years of his life, performed no ations worthy of 
record, fuddenly emerged from obfcurity, and, in the fpace of only’ ° 
three or four years, planted a religion which took deep root, and has 
flourifhed above all the religions upon earth, The fon of a carpenter 
was coninlered by thoufands of his countrymen, during the latter years 
of a fhort life, a prophet even greater than Mofes, and a prince fent to 
reftore Ifrael. Chriftians, after his death, prompted by extravagant 
zeal, proceeded to much further lengths, they affirmed him to be a 
God, the etern:l Logos who created the world, who, with the Father 
and Spirit, was fubftantially the fame; and that, to fave mankind, he 
condefcended to unite himfelf toa human form—an incomprehenfibly 
myfterious union, like that of a heathen deity with his image. The 
idea of an incarnate God, voluntarily fubmitting to be a facrifice for 
the fins of the world, operated wonderfully on the minds of believers, 
and inflamed their devotion; and it ftill produces the fame effect in 
the pious chriftian. ‘The notion of a trinity had its fource in the ob- 
Scure theology of Plato, a philufopher of high repute in that and the 
fuccreding ages, of whofe religious reveries te the laft of the evan- 
gelifts, plainly difcovers that he had fome knowledge, As the jews 
Were attached to the belief of one God, and looked with horror on the 
worthip of created beings, it ferved the purpofe of reconciling them to 
the payment of divine honours to Jefus. Eis difciples alfo, to ag- 
grandize their mafter, invented the ftory, that he was born of a virgin 
umpregnated by the holy fpirk-—a ftory tounded upon the perverfiog 
of a plain paflage in the Old Teftament, and as unworthy of credit as 
the impregnation of a veftal virgin by Mars, or of mares by the wind, 
Which is ailested by a variety of anticnt authors 
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«Of the many things related by his zealous and _interefted biogra- | 
hers to advance his fame, a few appear very indifferently calculated 
to anfwer that end; his curfing of the fig-tree for not producing fruit, 
feems of this kind ; fome perfons alfo may imagine that, in the att of 
whipping the money changers out of the temple, and overthrowing their 3 
tables, inftead of appearing as the Son of God, he too much refem- i: 
bles a moorifh faint; the ftory of his pafling forty days with the devil ia 
the wildernefs, before his entrance upon his miniftry, as Mofes is faid | 
to have pafled forty days with Jehovah upon Mount Sinai, before his ” : 
promulgation of the law, has been noticed before.” i 
From the analyfis which we have given of this performance, with 7 
the fpecimens we have extratted of the author’s ftyle and mode of rea. 77 
foning, our readers will perceive, that his phrafeology is diftinguithed 95 
by correétnefs and perfpicuity, and his manner fimple, but farcaftic 7 
and infinuative. He writes with all the coolnefs and determination of @ 
a thorough-paced unbeliever, regarding chriftianity as a palpable im- 9@ 
oture, indebted for it’s eftablifhment to credulity and ignorance. § 
With refpect to the matter contained in this volume, after having | 
difcharged our duty by giving an analyfis, we content ourfelves with | 
offering one general obfervation. ‘The evidence of chriftianity is of 
the fpecies termed probable; it therefore admits of contrary evidence, 
The author here produces thofe circumftances, which militate againf 
it; but thefe, even conceding to them their full force, are light in 
deed, when compared with the preponderating evidence in favour of 
it’s truth. ‘To enter on the examination of every argument, or fufpe 
cious circumftance here alleged, would involve us ina multifarious 
difcuffion, much too extenfive for our limits to embrace, but we hope 
to fee it undertaken by fome able hand. Suffice it here to obferve, 
that it is not neceifary to the truth of our religion that it fhould be 
liable to no obje&tion, and that the contrary hypothefis involves difi- 
culties, much greater than thofe, which have induced the author t@ 
renounce chriftianiry, Y. 
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ART. xxii. The Effentials of Logic: being a fecond Edition 
Drailo 's Epitome improved, comprifing an univer/al Syfiem of Prat: 
tical Reefoning ; ilujtrated by familiar Examples, from appr 
Autoors. By john Collard. i1zmo. 254 pa. Price 5s. few 
johnion. 1796. 

Tuis work, in it’s firft form, we thought poffeffed of fufi- 
cient merit to entitle it to approbation, and (in our Rev. Vol. 
XX4, Pp. 299) recommended jt to young perfons as an ufeful guide 
in this branch of learning. We have now the fatisfaction @ 
antroduce it to our veaders x fecond time, in a much improved tate, 
and under the fignature of the author’s real name, which, by 
verfing the word Dralloc, appears to be Collard. ‘The improve 
ments, which the author promifes, and which the reader may expe 
to find in this edition,-are principally thefe ; an attempt to trace U 
principles of reafoning up to their higheft fource, in order to di 
eever where realoning begins, how far it ferves us, and wheres 


ends 
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ends; an examination of familiar reafoning, to fhow that the prin= 
ciples of reafoning are invariably the fame, whether ftated in a fa- 
miliar or fyllogiftic order ; the fubftitution of another fyitem in the 
room of the ufelefs doétrine of mood and figure ; and the provifion 
of more fimple means of detecting fallacy, than the ancient futile 
doctrine of fophifms. 

On thefe feveral topics they who are acquainted with former trea- 
tifes on logic will find much new, original, and important matter, 
delivered in a conneéted feries of chapters, which muit be read 
throughout in order to be underftood, but which will amply repay 
the Jabour of an attentive perufal. We have little doubt, that this 
treatife, in it’s prefent improved ftate, will be found to caft much 
new light upon a very dificult fubject, and to contribute mate- 
rially towards eftablifhing clear notions concerning the procefs of 
the human mind in the exercife of it’s reafoning faculty. We thall 
copy, as capable of being underftood as a detached paflage, the 
following remarks on inadequate reafining. 

p.240. ‘ The elegant fentences of Mr. Addifon, which will be 
admired till our language fhall be forgotten, are generally com- 
pofed of fhort harmonious propofitions, which are either defcriptive, 
felf-evident, or their truth is fo very obvious, that they muft be af- 





inf fented to without proof. Hence he is feldom under the neceffity of 
in-fee =Cramping his periods by reafoning. It was a fondnefs for this fort 
roffme of indicative propofitions that enabled Mr. Addifon to render his 
fpi- ftyle fo fmooth and harmonious. He feems, indeed, to have ‘been 
ous extremely partial to the writings of Mr. Locke ; but able reafoning, 
ope it muft be confefled, is not among the excellencies for which this 
ve, mee Charming writer is fo juftly celebrated. In pages 107 and 108 is 
be quoted an inaccuracy of Mr. Addifon from No. 412 of the Speéator. 
iff In the eleventh period following, in the fame number, Mr. Addifon 
r te reafons again, and is again defective. ‘Lhe following are his 
6 words : 


‘« THERE is not, perhaps, any real beauty or deformity 1n ong 
PIECE OF MATTER MORE THAN IN ANOTHER; 

“ Becaufe we might have been /o made, that watever now appears 
loathfome to us might have foewn itfelf agreeable :—” 

‘ What! is this a fufficient reafon why there is not, perhaps, any 
more real beauty or deformity in one piece of matter than itn another ? 
What has our make to do with the beauty or deformity of matter ? 
Suppofe mankind had never been created, would not al} other pieces 
of matter have poffeffed the fame inherent attributes they.do now? 
The truth is, Mr. Addifon feems to have been fatisted himfelf that 
beauty and deformif) are not pofitive characters in things themfelves, 
but that they owe their exiftence entirely to the effet which dif- 
ferent modes of matter have upon our fenfes: this he attempts to 
demonitrate to others, but has, it will! appear, entirely aiitted the 
proof.—He concludes his period thas: 

“« But we find by experience, that there are feveral modifications 
of matter which the mind, without any previous confideration, pra- 
nounces at firft fight beautiful or deformed.” 

4 But ftill here is no reafon offered on which Mr. Addifon’s af. 
Sertion can be grounded ; for if, as we are now mail, we are ready, 
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e without previous confideration, to pronounce modified matter Eeane 
5 tiful or deformed, were we made with fentiments diretly inverted 
‘ with refpeét to deformity, we should only feel agreeable fenfations on 
: beholding things we now confider loathiome. But, in this inftance, 
pee the middle term or reafon is entirely omitted ; hence I call the reafon- 
| ing inadequate. To have reafoned well Mr. Addifon should have 
exprefied himfelf thus : 

« Tuere is not perhaps any real beauty or deformity 1n ont | 
PIECE OF MATTER MORE THAN IN ANOTHER 3 

« Becoufe thefe things exif only with relation to our fenfes. 

¢ To which he might have added, as an auxiliary reafon, 

¢ For we might have been fo miade, that whatever now appears § 
loathfome to us might have fhewn itfelf agreeable. . 

« But then the proof, when the language is difpofed in fyllogiftic 9 

order, muit depend entirely upon the words I have taken the liberty 
ef introducing : as, 

‘ THINGS WHICH exif only with relation to our fenfés, are not, 
PERHAPS, EXISTENT IN ONE PIECE OF MATTER MORB 
THAN IN ANOTHER; 

* Real beauty or deformity exi#s only with relation to our fenfes ; 

* Therefore real beauty or deformity is not, PERHAPS, EXIST 
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i, ENT IN ONE PIECE OF MATTER MORE THAN IN ANO~ 
134 THER. 

, * It might, perhaps, be faid, that Mr. Addifon fuppofed his readers | 

i knew, without proof, that deaxty or deformity exifted only with rela- | 


If an affirmation be taken for granted, there is no occafion for 
proof; if reafoning be neceflary, the proof should be adequate.’ 
E. D. 
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tion to our fenfes. If f, what occafion was there for a 
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Ant. xxiv. A Refdence in France during the Years 1792, 179% 
1794, and 1795; defcribed in a feries of Letters from an Englifo 
dy: with general and incidental Remarks on the French Cha 
railer and Manners. Prepared for the Prefs by John Gifford, 
Efq. Author of the Hiftory of France, Letter to Lord Lauder- 


dale, &c. In two vols. 8vo. giz pages. Price 14s. boards 
Longman. 1797. 


THERE is nothing in which men more frequently impofe upon 
themfelves, than in judging of the truth or falfehood rf sie 
ples from their influence upon the flate of fociety, The rule it 
felf, indeed, provided it were fairly and accurately applied, might 
be of ufe ; for it will not be difputed, that thofe opinions are 
moft likely to be true, which, on the whole, produce beneficial 
efiects; and vicé werfa. But, in reafoning from political fatts, 
men contemplate a few occurrences, confined to a fhort peri 
ie and perhaps imperfectly obferved and erroneoufly reported, od 
ee from thefe deduce precipitate conclufions. It even appens not 


uafpequeatly, that while they profefs to apply to a far 
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eafe the role of judging of principles by their effects, they engage 
in the inquiry under the fecret bias of a pre-eftablifhed theury, 
. a and confequently dire& their attention to thofe facts only which 
¥ appear to favour it, and view even thefe through the magnifying 
| medium of prejudice. Under the influence of this kind of partis 
ality, thofe fundamental principles of political treedom, which 
2 | have been long taught in this country by our Sydneys and our 
Lockes, and which have lately been recognized and carried into 
effect both in America and France, have been induftrioutly de- 
>) ~sopreciated, and brought into difcredit. Even philofophy itfelf, 
¢ the parent of all improvement, has become the object of popular 
y odiuin and obiogvy. 
The work betore us affords a ftriking exemplification of the 


— om & 


pe 


= propriety of thefe remarks, It’s manifeft defign is—not to enable 

© the reader, from a candid expofure of the tacts which have oc 
_ curred fince the commencement of the french revolution, and a 
5 | fair comparifon of thefe with it’s avowed principles, to form an 


accurate judgment concerning it’s real nature, and it’s probable 
confequences ; but, by affociating with the idea of the principles, 
in the mind of the reader, every image which can excite horrour 
and contempt, to confign them, without further examination, to 
eternal infamy. The tales of favage barbarity, which have fo 
often alike thocked the feelings of humanity, both in the friends 
and the enemies of the revolution, are again repeated ; the gene- 
; ral condition of the french nation is reprefented as beyond all 
conception wretched; through the whole of this fevere conteft, 
it is maintained, thatthe great majority of the french nation have 
been, in their hearts, friends to the old eitablhifhment, both in 
church and ilate; and the cuftoms, habits, and manners of the 
people of France are exhibited, both in general defcriptions fre- 
quently repeated, and in minute details, as altogether ridiculous 
and deipicable. In fhort, the writer of thefe letters has, through 
the whole, lteadily purfued one fingle obje&, the indifcriminate 
condemnation of the principles, the agents, and the friends of the 
french revolution. 

By whom thefe letters were written, we are not informed.— 
When mifs Williams determined to communicate to the britith 
public the fatts and obfervations fhe had colle¢ted during her 
relidence in France, fhe did not fcruple, though with fome 
perfonal hazard, to give her narrative the authenticity of her 
fignature. This englifh lady, who fince her return would 
certainly have expofed herfelf to no danger by annexing her 
naine to her letters, choofes to remain concealed. Confequently 
the whole refponfibility of the publication devolves upon her 
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. editor Mr. Gifford; and with him alone the credibility of the 
j fmall portion of new details in the narrative muft refit. Indeed it 
, 1s not quite clear, how far he is anfwerable for the fentiments 
and language of the publication ; for, prepared for the prefs is an 
: indeterminate and comprehenfive phrafe, and a pretty wide fcope 
t is left for corrections, after full credit has been given to the ano» 
‘ Nymous writer’s affurance, that * mof of thefe letters were, 
: written exactly in the fituations they defcribe, and remain i 
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‘ 


their original fate, and that the reft were arranged according ag, 


opportumitics were favourable, from notes and diaries kept, when 
<6 the times were hot and jeverifh,” and when it would have been 
dangerous to attempt more method.’ Of Mr. Gitiord’s political 
intolerance his preface affords a ftriking proof, in the following 
declaration : 

p. ve* I had feen, with extreme concern, men, whom the 
lenity, mifaken lenity, I muft call it, of our government had 
ref sent, if not from ruin, buiily engaged in this 
fcandalous traffic, and, availing themfelves of their extentive con- 
nections to diffufe, by an infinite variety of channels, the poifon 
of democracy over their native land. In fhort, I had feen the 
britifh prefs, the grand palladium of britith liberty, devoted to 
the caufe of gallic licentioufnefs, that mortal enemy of all free- 
dom, and even the pure ilream of britifh criticifm diverted from 
its naivral courfe, and polluted by the peitilential vapours of 
c herefore deemed it effential, by an exhi- 
bition of well-authenticated facts, to correct, as tar as might be, 
the evil effects of mifreprefeatation and error, and to defend the 
empire of truth, which had been affailed by a hoit of foes.’ 

Inftead of any valuable information, fuch as the reader might 
reafonably have expected trom a refidence in France, during five 
years of the revolution, but which we have in vain fought for in 
thefe volumes, we mutt content ourfelves with felecting fome 
paflages, chiefly exprefhve of the writer’s fentiments concerning 
the trench nation; leaving it to our readers to judge of their 
truth and propricty. 

The ftate of knowledge in France in the year 1792, is thus 
defciibed: Vol. 1, rp. 60. 

‘ i think I may venture to pronounce, from my own obfer- 
vation, and that of others, whofe judgement, and occafions of 
exerciling. it, give weight to their opinions, that the generality 
of the freach who have read a little are mere pedants, nearly un- 
acquainted with modern nations, their commercial and political 
relations, their internal laws, characters, or manners. Their 
hudies are chielly confined to Rollin and Plutarch, the deiftical 
works of Voltaire, and the vifionary politics of Jean Jaques. 
Hence they amufe their hearers with allutions to Cafar and 
Lycurgus, the Rubicon, and | hermopyle. Hence they pretend 
to be too enlightened for belief, and defpife ali governments not 
founded on the contrat focial, or the prefefion de foi.—They are 
an age removed from the ulieful literature and general informa- 


j b mrdjdle « on - » . *«* 
tion of the midcie clafies in our own country—they talk famili- 


arly of Sparta and Lacedemon, and have about the fame idea of 
R uifia as they have of Cafraria.’ 

From 4rrz. our traveller writes as follows, concerning the 
flate of the trench peopie, with re {pect to domeftic convenience. 

Peery, Our countrymen who vifit France for the firtt time 
e=their imaginations filled with the epithets which the vanity 
ef ene nation has appropriated, and the indulgence of the other 
fanciioned—are alonithed to find this * land of elegance,” this 
refined people, extremely inferior to the englifh ian alk the arte 
that 
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that minifter to the comfort and accommodation of life. They 


are furprized to feel themfelves ftarve -d by the intrufion of all the 
winds of heaven, or fmothered by volumes of fmoke—that no 
leck will either open or fhut—that the drawers are all immove- ; 
able—and that neither chairs nor tables can be preferved in equi 
librium. In vain do they enquire for a thoufand conveniences 
which to them feem indifpents ble; they are not to be procured, 

or even their ule is unknown : till at length, after a retidence in 
a {core of houfes, in all of which they obferve the fame detici- 
encies, they begin to grow {ceptical, to doubt the pretended fu- 
periority of France, and, perhaps for the firtt time, ‘do juitice to 
their own unaffluming country. It mutt, however, be conteffed, 

that if the chimnies f: moke, they are ufually furrounded by mar- 
ble—that the unftable chair is often covered with filk—and that 
if a roomsbe cold, it is plentifully decked with gilding, pictures, 
and glafies. —In fhort, a french houfe is generally more fhowy 
than convenient, and feldom conveys that idea of domettic 
comfort which rs the tu; xury of an englifhman. 

‘1 obferve, that the moit prevailing ornaments here are family 
portraits : : almoft every dwell:ng, even among the Saale’ kind of 
tradefmen, is peng with tacfe enfigns of vanity; and the 
painters employ ed on thefe occafions, however deficient i in other 
requilites of their art, feem to have an unfortunate knack at 
preferving likeneties. Heads powdered even whiter than the 
originals, laced waiitcoats, enormous lappets, and countenances 
all ingenioutly difpofed fo as to {mile at each other, encumber 
the wainfcot, and diilrefs the unlucky vilitor, who is obliged to 
bear teitimony to the refemblance. When one fees whole rooms 
filled with thefe figures, one cannot help refle&ing on the good- 
nefs of Prov idence, which thus diftributes felf love, in propor 
tion as it denies thofe gifts that excite the admiration of others. 

‘ You muft not underftand what I have faid on the furniture 
of french houfes as applying to thofe of the nobility or people of 
extraordinary fortunes, becaufe they are enabled to add the con- 
veniences of other countries to the luxuries of theirown., Yet 
even thefe, in my opinion, have not the uniform elegance of 
an englifh habitation: there is always fome difparity between 
the workmanthip and the materials—-fome mixture ot fplendor 
and clumiinefs, and a want of what the painters call kecping; 
but the houfes of the gentry, the lefler noblefle, and merchants, 
are for the moft part as I have defcribed—abounding in filk, 
marble, glafles, and pictures ; but ill finifhed, dirty, and deficient 
in articles of real ufe.—I fhould however notice, that genteel 
people are cleaner here than in the interior parts of the king- 
dom. The floors are in.general of oak, or fometimes of brick; 
but they are always rubbed | bright, and have not that filthy ap- 
pearance which fo often difguits one in french houfes.’ 

This lady’s antipathy to the french people will not permit ber 
even to allow them the quality of hilarity. 

P. 13t.——* | arrived here the dav on which a ball was given 
to celebrate the return of the volunteers who bad gone to 
phe ailitapce of Lite. Ti 1¢ french, indeed, never refuie to re- 
ei ) joice 
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joice when they are ordered; but as thefe feftivities are not 
{pontancous effufions, but official ordinances, and regulated with 
the fame method as a tax or a recruitment, they are of courfe 
languid and uninteredting. The whole of thetr hilarity feems to 
contitt in the movement of the dance, in which they are by no 
means animated; and | have feen, even among the common 
peopie, a cotillion performed as gravely and as mechanically as 
the ceremonics of a chinefe court.—I have always thought, with 
Sterne, that we were mi(taken in fuppoling the french a gay Da- 
tion. Itis true. they laugh much, have great gefliculation, and 
are extravagantly fond of dancing: but the faugh ts the effect of 
habit, and not of a rifible fenfation; the geiture is mot the agis 
tation of the mind operating upon the body, but conititutional 
volatility ; and their love of dancing is merely tue effect of a 
happy climate, (which, though mild, does not enervate,) and 
that love of action which ufually accompanies mental vacancys 
when it is not counteratted by heat, or other phyfical caufes. 

¢‘ I know fuch an opinion, if publicly avowed, would be com- 
bated as falfe and fngular; yet 1 appeal to thofe who have at 
all ftudied the french character, not as travellers, but by a refie 
dence amongit them, for the fupport of my opinion. Every 
one who underftands the language, and has mixed much in fo- 
ciety, mut have made the fame obfervations.—See two frenche 
men at a dittance, and the vehemence of their action, and the 
expreflion of their features thall make you conclude they are dif- 
culling fome fubject, which not only tnteretts, but delights them. 
Enquire, and you will find they were talking of the weather, of 
the price of a waittcoat!—In England you would be tempted ta 
call in a peace-officer at the loud tone and menacing attitudes 
with which two people here very amicably adjuit a bargain for 
five livres.—In fhort, we miltake ¢barfor a mental quality which 
im fact, is but a corporeal one; and, though the french may 
have many good and agreeable points of character, I do not ine 
clude gaiety among the number.’ 

The idea entertained by this writer, of the heads of the repubs 
lican parties in France, at the clofe of the year 1792, will be feen 
in the following patlage. 

p. 148.—* 1 know not if you nightly underfland thefe party 
diftincnons among a fet of men whom you mutt. regard as 
united in the common caufe of eitablifhing a republic in France, 
but you have fometimes had occafion to remark in Fogland, that 
many may amicably concur in the accomplifhment of a work, 
who differ extremely about the participation of its advantages ; 
and this is already the cafe with the convention. Thofe who at 
prefent potlefs all the power, and are infinitely the ftrengeft, are 
wits, moraliits, and philofophers dy profefion, having Britlot, Ro- 
land, Petion, Condorcet, &c. at their head ; their opponents are 
adventurers of a more defperate cait, who make up by violence 
what they want in numbers, and are led by Robefpierre, Dane 
ton, Chabot, &c. &c. The only diitinétion of thefe parties is, I 
believe, that the firft are vain and fyitematical hypocrites, wha 


have originally corrupted the minds of the people by ee 
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and infidious dogtrines, and now maintain their fuperiority by ar- 
tifice and intrigue: their opponents, equally wicked, and more 
daring, juftify that tarpitude which the others feck to difguife, 
and appear almoftgs bad as they are. The credulous peopie are 
duped by both ; while the cunning of the one, and the vehe- 
mence of the other, alternately prevail.’ 

The pretenfions of the french nation to politenefs are thus cane 
vailed and rejected. 

yp. 256.—-* It is obfervable, that we examine lefs fcrupu. 
loufly the pretenfions of a nation to any particular excellence, 
than we do thofe of an individual. The reafon of this is, probas 
bly, that our felf-love is as much gratified by admitting the one, 
as in rejecting the other. When we allow the claims of a whole 
people, we are flattered with the tdea of being above narrow pre- 
judices, and of poffeffing an enlarged and liberal mind; but if a 
fingle individual arrogate to himfelf any exclufive fuperiority, 
our own pride immediately becomes oppofed to his, and we feem 
but to vindicate our judgement in degrading fuch prefumption. 
I can conceive no other caufes for our having fo long acquiefced 
in the claims of the french to pre-eminent good breeding, in an 
age when, I believe, no perfon acquainted with both nations can 
difcover any thing to juftify them. If indeed politenefs confitted 
in the repetition of a certain routine of phrafes, unconnected 
with the mind or action, 1 might be obliged to decide againit our 
country ; but while decency makes a part of good manners, or 
feeling is preferable to a mechanical jargon, I am inclined to 
think the englifh have a merit more than they have hitherto af- 
cribed to themfelves. Do not fuppofe, however, that lam going 
to defcane on the old imputations of * french flattery,’’ and 
** french infincerity ;”? for I am far from concluding that civil 
behaviour gives one a right to expect kind offices, or that a man 
is falfe becaufe he pays a compliment, and refufes a fervice: I 
only with to infer that an impertinence is not lefs an impertinence 
becaufe it is accompanied by a certain fet of words, and that a 
people, who are indelicate to excefs, cannot properly be denomi- 
nated ** a polite people.” 

‘ A french man or woman, with no other apology than * per- _ 
mettez moi,’’ will take a book out of your hand, look over any 
thing you are reading, and afk you a thoufand quettions relative 
to your moft private concerns—they will enter your room, even 
your bedchamber, without knocking, place themfelves between 
you and the fire, or take hold of your clothes to guefs what 
they coft; and they deem thefe acts of rudenefs futiicicatly quali- 
fied by ‘* ‘fe demand bien de pardons.’’—They are fully convinced 
that the englifh all eat with their knives, and 1 have often heard 
this difcuffed with much felf-complacence by thofe who ufually 
fhared the labours of the repaft between a fork and their fingers. 
Our cuftom alfo of ufing water-glaffes after dinner, is an object 
of particular cenfure; yet whoever dines’ at a french table mut 
frequently obferve, that many of the guefts might benefit by fuch 
ablutions, ard their napkins always teitify that fome previous ap. 
plication would be by no mean fuperiluous. Nothing is more 
commoa 
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common than to hear phyfical derangements, diforders, and their 
remedies, expatiated upon by the parties concerned, amid a 
room tull of people, and that with fo much erred. 
cription, that a foreigner, without being: very fa udiOUs, is On 
fome occafion apt to teel very unpleafant fympathies. Chere are 
fearcely any of the ceremonies of a lady’s toilette more a myf« 
tery to one fex than the other, and men and their wives, who 
fearcely eat at the fame table, are in this refpect grofsly tamuliar, 
The converfation in moft focieties partakes of this in ecency, and 
the manneys of an englifh female are in danger of becoming con- 
taminated, while fhe is only endeavouring to fuffer without pain 
the cufoms of thofe fhe has been taught to conlider as models 
o! por NCise ; : ; : 

¢ Whether you examine the french in their houfes or 1n pub- 
lic. you are every where ftricken with the fame want of delicacy, 
propricty and cleanlinefs. The itreets are moitly fo filthy, that 
it is p rilous to approach the W alls. j he intides of the churches 
are otten difeutting, in {pite of the advertifements that are placed 
in them to requell the torbearance of ph hilical perfons: the 
fervice does not prevent thoie who attend trom going to and fro 
with the fame irreverence as 1f the church were empty, and, in 
the mott folemn part of the mafs, a woman is fuffered to impor- 
tune vou for a liard, as the price of the chair you fit on. At 
the theatres an actor or attrefs frequently coughs and expecto- 
rates on the ftage, in a manner one thould think highly unpardon- 
able before one’s moit intimate friends in England, though this 
habit 1s very common to all the french. The inns abound with 
filth of every kind, and thouch the owners of them are generally 
civil enouch, their notions of what is decent are fo very differs 
ent from ours, that an enclifh traveller is not foon reconciled to 
them. In fhort, it would be impoffible to enumerate all that in 
my opinion excludes the french from the character of a well-bred 
people. —Switt, who feems to have been gratified by the contem- 
plation of phyiical impurity, might have done the fubject juftice ; 
but I confefs I am not difoleafed to feel that, after my long and 
frequent refidences in France, I am fill unqualified. So little 
are thefe people fufceptible of delicacy, propriety, and de- 
cency, that they do not even ufe the words in the fame fenfe 
we do, nor have they any others expreilive of the meaning.— 
But if they are deficient in the external forms of politenefs they 
are infinitely more fo in that politenefs which may be called men- 
tal. The fimple and unerring rule of never preferring one’s felf, 
is to them more difficult of comprehenfion than the mott difficult 
problem in Euclid : in {mall things as well as great, their own 
antereit, their own gratification, is their leading principle; and 
the cold flexibility which enables them to clothe this felfith fvf- 
tem in “ fair forms,” is what they-call politenefs.’ g 

The following is the writer’s picture of a day as ufually paffed 
in France, by thofe who have eafy fortunes, and no particular 
employment. 

r. 285.—* The focial affemblage of a whole family in the 
moraing, as in England, is not very common, for the French 
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do not generally bre. ikfaft: when they do, it is without fori 
und on fruit, bread, wine, and water, or fometimes cefieec ; buc 
tea is fcarcely ever ufed, except by the fick. The mo: ning iSy 
therefore, p: fled with lictle intercourte, and in extreme difhabilie. 
The men loiter, fiddle, work tapeitry, and fometimes read, in a 
robe de chambre, or a jacket and ** pantalons* ;’? while the ladies, 
equipped only in a fhort manteau and petticoat, vifit their birds, 
knit, or more trequently idle away the forenoon without doing 
any thing. It is net cuitomary to walk or make vifits before 
dinner, and if by chance any one calls, he is received in the bed- 
chamber. At halt pait one or two they dine, but without alter- 
ing the negligence of their apparel, and the bufinefs of the toilette 
does not begin tll immediately atcer the repait. About four, 
vilits of ceremony begin, and may be made ull fix or feven, ac- 
cording to the feafon | ; but thofe who intend patling an eveming 
at any particular houfe, go betore fix, and the card-parties gene- 
rally finith between eight and nine. People then adjourn to ‘their 
{upper engagements, which are more common than thofe for 
dinner, and are, for the moft part, in ditlerent places, and con- 
fidered as a feparate thing from the earlier amufements of the 
evening. They keep better hours thaa the englith, moit families 
being in bed by half pait ten. The theatres are alfo regulated 
by thefe fober “hab its, and the dramatic reprefentations are ufu- 
ally over by nine.’ 
The details given of the diftrefles attending the wiper y 
towards the clofe of the year 1793 are fhocking and attord a 


Areadtul picture of the revolation ary dyitem of terrour: : but we 


have fo frequently had occafion to lay before our readers accounts 
of this kind, that we fhall refer them to the work for particulars 5 
and fhall only paufe to lament with the writer the ravages which, 
inthe rage of barbarifm, were made among the triends to the 
{ciences and arts. 

VOL.11.P.271.—* This revolutionary barbarifm,not content with 
ftopping the progrefs of the nfing generation, has ravaged with- 
out mercy the monutnents of departed genius, and perfecuted 
with fenielefs defpotif{m thofe who were capable of replacing 
them. Pictures have been detaced, ftatues mutilated, and libra- 
nes burnt, becaufe they reminded the pe opie of their kings or 
their religion; while artiits, and men of icience or lit Crature, 
were walling their valuable hours in prifon, or expiring on the 
{caflold.—The moral and gentle Florian died of vexation. A 
life of abftradtion and utilits could not fave the celebrated chymif, 
Laveilier, from the guillotine. La Harpe languifhed in confine- 
ment; probably, that he might not ecliple Chenicr, who writes tra- 
gedics himfelf; and every author that retufed to degrade his talents 
by the adulation of tyranny has been profcribed and perfecuted. 
Paliffott, at fixty years old, was deiiined to e2 piate ina prifona 
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‘Trowfers. 
* + Paliflot was author of ‘* The Philofophers,” a comedy, 
Written thirty years ago, to ridicule Rouflcau, He wrote to the 
municipality, 
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fatire upon Rouffeau written when he was only twenty, and 
efcaped, not by the interpofition of juitice, but the efficacy of a 
bon mot. A fimilar fate would have been awarded Dorat®*, for 
fiyling himfelt Chevalier in the title pages of his novels, had he 
not commuted his punifhment by bafe eulogiums on the conven- 
tion, and with the fame pen, which has been the delight of the 
french boudoir, celebrated Carrier’s murders on the Loire under 
the appellation of ‘ daptémes civigues.” Every preeer: in 
France, we are informed by the eloquent pedantry of Gregoire, 
exhibits traces of thefe modern huns, which, though now exclu- 
fively attributed to the agents of Robefpierre and Mr. Pitt, it 
is very certain were authorized by the decrees of the convention 
and executed under the fanction of deputies on miifion, or their 
fubordinates. If the principal monuments of art are yet pre- 
ferved to gratify the national tafle or vanity, it is owing to the 
courage and devotion of individuals, who obeyed with a protect- 
ing dilatorinefs the defructive mandates of the government. 

‘At fome places, erangeries were fold by the foot for fire- 
wood, becaufe, as it was alledged, republicans had more occafion 
for apples and potatoes than oranges.—At Mouffeaux, the feals 
were put on the hot-houfes, and all the plants nearly deftroyed. 
Valuable remains of feulpture were condemned for a creft, aSeur 
de lys, Or a coronet attached to them; and the deities of the 
heathen mythology were made war upon by the ignorance of the 
republican executioners, who could not diftinguifh them from 
emblems of feodality t. Quantities of curious medals have been 


melted 





municipality, acknowledged his own error, and the merits of Rouf- 
feau; yet, fays he, it Rouffeau were a gad, you ought not to facrifice 
human victims to him.—The expreflion, which in french is well 
turned, pleafed the municipality, and Paliffot, I believe, was not 
aiterwards moletted.’ 

* * Author of *¢ Les Malheurs d’Inconflance,” and other novels.’ 

* + At Anet, a bronze lag, placed as a fountain in a large 
piece of water, was on the point of being demolifhed, becaule 
diags are beats of chafe, and hunting isa feodal privilege, and 
flags of courie emblems of feodality.—It was with fome difficulty 
preferved by an amateur, who infifled, that fags of bronze were 
pot included in the decree.—By a decree of the convention, which 
I have formerly mentioned, all emblems of royalty or feodality 
were to be demolifhed by a particular day; and as the law made 
no diitinction, it could not be expected that municipalities, &c. 
often igvorant or timid, fhould either venture or detire to fpare 
what in the eyes of the connoiffeur might be precious. 

** AtSt.Denis, (fays the virtuofo Gregoire) where the National 
Club jultly ftruck at the tyrants even in their tombs, that of 
Purenne ought to have been fpared; yet firokes of the fword 
are fill vittble on it.”"—He likwife complains, that at the botanic- 
Garden the built of Linnwus had been deliroyed, on a prefump- 
tion of its being that of Charles the Ninth; and if it had been that 
of Charles the Ninth, it is not eafy to difcern how the caule of li- 
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melted down for the trifling value of the metal: and at Abbé- 
ville, a filver St. George, of uncommon workmanfhip, and which 
Mr. Garrick is faid to have defired to purchafe at a very high 
price, was condemned to the crucible 





~~ 


“ Sur tant de trefors 
Antiques monumens reipectés jufqu’alors, 
Par la dettruction fignalant leur puifiance, 
Les barbares etendirent leur itupide vengeance.” 
La Reiigion, Racine, 





Yet the people in office, who operated thefe mifchiefs, were al® 
appoited by the delegates ot the aflembly ; for the firft towns of 
the republic were not trufted even with the choice of a contlable, 
Inftead, therefore, of feeling either furprize or regret at this de 
yaftation, we ought rather to rejoice that it has extended no fare 
ther: for fuch agents, armed with fuch decrees, might have ree 
duced France to the primitive ftate of ancient Gaul.’ 

We add the following welcome repout of the flute of religious 
worfhip in Paris in June 1795 

p. 415.—‘* Yelterday being funday, and to day the De- 
cade, we have had two holidays fucceilively, though, fince the 
people have been more at liberty to manifett their opinions, they 

ive a decided preference to the Chriitian feilival over that of 
the republic. They obferve the former from inclination, and 
the latter from necefliry ; fo that between the performance of 
their religious duties, and the facrifice of their political fears, a 
large portion of time will be deducted from induftry that was 

ained by the fuppreffion of the faint’s days. The parifians, 
asa feem to acquiefce very readily in this compromife, and 
the philofophers ot the convention, who have fo often declaimed 
againft the idlenefs occafioned by the numerous fees of the old 
calendar, obfiinately perfift in the adoption of a new one, which 
increafes the evil they pretend to remedy. 

‘If the people are to be taken trom their labours fuch a 
number of days, it mtght as well be in the name of St. Gene- 
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berty was ferved by its mutilation.—The artift or moralift con- 
templates with equal profit or curiofity the features of Ptiny or 
Commodus ; and hiftory and fciemce will appreciate Linnzus 
and Charles the Ninth, without regarding whether their refem- 
blances occupy a palace, or are fcattered in fragments by repub- 
lican ignorance.——Long after the death of Robefpierre, the 
people of Amiens humbly petitioned the convention, that their 
cathedral, perhaps the molt beautiful Gothic edifice in Europe, 
might be preferved ; and to avoid giving offence by the mention 
of churches or cathedrals, they called it a Bafilique.—But it is 
wnneceflary to prove farther, that the fpirit of what is now called 
Vandalifm originated in the convention. Every one in France 
mult recollect, when difpatches from all corners announced thefe 
Tavages, they were heard with as much applaufe, as though they 
bad related fo many victories gained over the enemy.’ 
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vieve or St. Denis, as of the Decade, and the faints’-days have af 
Jeait this advantage, that the forenoons are pafled in churches; 
whereas the republican feltivals, dedicated one to love, anothers 
to ftoicifm, and fo forth, not conveying any very determinate idea, 
are interpreted to mean only an obligation to do nothing, or to 
pafs fome fupernumerary hours at the cabaret. 

‘I noticed with extreme pleafure yefterday; that as many of 
the places of public worfhip as are permitted to be open, were 
much crouded, and that religion appears to have furvived the 
lofs of thofe exterior allurements which might be fuppofed to 
have rendered it peculiarly attractive to the parifians. , The 
churches at prefent, far from being fplendid, are not even de. 
cent, the walls.and windows ftill bear traces of the Goths (or 
if you will, the psrlofophers) and in fome places fervice is cele- 
brated amidit piles ot forage, facks, caiks, or lumber appertaining to 
the covernment—who, though they have by their own confeflion 
the difpofal of half the metropolis, choofe the churches in pre- 
ference for fuch purpofes*. Yet thefe unfeemly and defolatt 
appearances do not prevent the attendance of congregations more 
numerous, and, | think, more fervént, than were ufual when thé 
altars fhone with the offerings of. wealth, and the walls were 
covered with the more interefling decorations of pictures and 
tapeliry.’ 

We fhall now take our leave of a performance, which, though 
in point of ityle not ill-written, has been evidently drawn ups 
and prepared for the prefi, under the ftrong bias of that predilec- 
tion for defpoufm, which has led the writer of the letters t6 
pronounce the late convention of France to be a body of mea 
* whofe feelings and principles were always inttin¢tively at wat 
vith juilice,’ and to give it as the perfe& conviction of her ma- 
ture judgment, that * the old monarchical conftitution of Francey 
with every /eot meliorations, was every way better calculated fot 
the national character, than a more popular form of govern: 
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‘¥ is better will exe ite very different fenfations in the breafts 
of aiferent perions, “Phe ¢ nemies of liberty will rejoice to behold 
t the mot itrenuous ailertors of american independency 
at variinee > W a e the friends of treedom mult lament that men, 
who names wall pre bat ly be handed down, in conjunction, to pot- 
tcrity, thould have diflered refpecting principles intimately con- 
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Letter from Thomas Paine to George Wafbington. Sr 


acMed with the happinefs or mifery of fociety. One of them is.at 
prefent an outlaw to this country, the other was confidered as fuch 
at no very remote period: they are both in poffeffion of extraor- 
dinary powers, and it will fearcely be doubted, that the one has 
achieved as much with his pen, as the other has effected with his 
fword. 

Mr. P., in his letter dated * Paris, auguft, 1796,’ after dif, 
claiming all apology, hinis at the * double politics’ of the prefi- 
dent, which are faid to have produced an * eventful crifis.? Re- 
curring to the federal union, he refers for an early propofition 
on this fubjeét to his pamphlet called * Common ene,’ and 
although he obje&s to many parts of the conititution, particus 
larly to the manner in which the executive is formed, yet as 
«‘ thirteen ftaves and ne’er a hoop will not make a barrel,”’ he 
agrees as to the advantages likely to arife, and that actually have 
© arifen from the federal hooping of the ftates.’ 

‘ It was with pleafure,’ adds he, ¢ that every fincere friend to 
America, beheld, as the natural effect of union, her rifing prof- 
perity; and it was with grief they faw that profperity mixed 
even in the bloffom, with the germ of corruption. Monopolies 
of every kind marked your adminiftration almoft in the moment 
of its commencement. The lands obtained by the revolution were 
lavifhed upon partizans; the intereft of the difbanded foldier was 
fold to the fpeculator ; injuftice was ated under the pretence of 
faith ; and the chief of the army became the patron of the fraud. 
From fuch a beginning, what elfe could be expeéted than what 
has happened? A mean and fervile fubmiffion to the infults of 
one nation; treachery and ingratitude to another. 

* Some vices make their approach with fuch a fplendid appeare 
ance, that we fcarcely know to what clafs of moral diftinctions 
they belong. They are rather virtues corrupted, than vices ori- 
ginally. But meannefs and iugratitude have nothing equivocal 
in their charaéter. There is not a trait in them that renders them 
doubtful. They are fo originally vice, that they are generated 
in the dung of other vices, and crawl into exiftence with the filth 
upon their back. The fugitives have found protection in you, 
and the levee room is the place of rendezvous.’ 

After obferving, that * the federal conftitution is a copy, 
though not quite fo bafe as the original, of che form of the britifh 
conftitution,” the author goes back to the early periods of the 
american conteft, and then animadverts, with great feverity, on. 
the conduct of Wafhington, both civil and military. 

‘ The part I a¢ted in the american revolution 1s well known, 
T thall not here repeat it. 1 know alfo, that, had it not been for 
thé aid received trom France, in men, money, and fhips, your 
cold and unmilitary conduct (as I fhall fhow in the courfe of this. 
lettér) would in all probability have loft America; at leaft the 
would not have been the independent nation fhe nowis, You 
flept away your time in the field, till the finances of the country 
were completely exhaufted, and you have but little fhare in the 
glory of the final event. It is time, fir, to fpegk the undifgiifed 
anguage of hiftorical truth, Adi 
: VOL, xxv, G * Elevated 
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‘ Elevated to the chair of prefidency, you affumed the meri 
of every thing to yourfelf; and the natural ingratitude of your 
conititution began to appear. You commenced your prefidential 
career by eneouraging and fwallowing the groffeft adulation ; 
and vou travelled America from one end to the other, to put 
yourlelf in the way of receiving it. You have as many addrefles 
in your cheft as James the fecond. As to what were your views, for 
wf you are not great enough to have ambition, vou are little 
enough to have vanity, they cannot be directly inferred from 
expreflions of your own; but the partizans of your politics have 
divulged the fecret. di 

‘ John Adams has faid (and John it is known was always a 
fpeller after places and offices, and never thought his little fer 
vices were highly enough paid) John has faid, that, as Mr, 
Wafhington had no child, the prefidency fhould be made here. 
ditary in the family of Lun Wafhington. John might then have 
counted upon fome finecure for himfelf, and a provifion for his 
defcendants. He did not go fo far as to fav alfo, that the vice- 
srefidency fhould be hereditary in the family of John Adams, 
He prudently left that to ftand upon the ground, that one good 
turn deferves another *. 

¢ John Adams is one of thofe men who never contemplated the 

origin of government, or comprehended any thing of firft prin- 
ciples. If he had, he might have feen, that the right to fet up 
and eltablifh hereditary government never did, and never can 
exift in any generation, at any time whatever; that it is of the 
nature of treafon, becaufe it is an attempt to take away the rights 
of all the minors living at that time, and of all fucceeding genes 
rations, It is of a degree beyond common treafon; it is a fin 
againit nature. The equal rights of generations is a right fixed in the 
nature of things. [t belongs to the fon when of age, as it belonged 
co the father before him. John Adams would himfelf deny the 
right that_any former deceafed generation could have to decree 
authoritatively a fucceffion of governors over him or over his 
children, and yet he affumes the pretended right, treafonable as 
itis, of acting it himfelf. His ignorance is the beft excufe. 
' * John Jay has faid, (and this John was always the fycophant 
of every thing in power, from Mr. Girard in America, to 
Grenville in England) John Jay has faid, that the fenate fhould 
have been appointed for life. He would then have been fure of 
never wanting a lucrative appointment for himfelf, and have had 
no fears about impeachment. Thefe are the difguifed traitors: 
that call themfelves federalifts.’ 

Mr. P. next fiates the caufe of his imprifonment, which, a$ 
well as all the other horroars of that period, he attributes to * the 
brutal letter of the duke of Brunfwick.”? On that, as on every 
ether occafion, he confidered himfelf as a citizen of Americas 
and afferts; that the government of that country owed him pro- 
tection * on every ground and principle of honour and gratitude,” 





a 
** Two perfons to whom John Adams faid this, told me of itd 
Phe fecretary of Mr. Jay was prefent when it was told to me.” 
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Leiter from Thomas Paine to George Wafbington. $7 


and Mr. Wafbington, ‘ on every fcore of private acquaintance,— 
I will not now fay friendfhip;’ adds the author, ¢ for it has fome 
time been known by thofe who know him, that he has no friends 
fhips, that he is incapable of forming any; he can ferve or defert 
a man or acaufe with conftitutional indifference ; and it 13 this 
cold hermaphrodite faculty that impofed itfelf upon the world, 
and was credited awhile by enemies as by friends, for prudence, 
moderation, and impartiality.’ | 

Mr. P. was liberated on thé 4th of November, in confequence 
of the intervention of Mr. Monroe, the american minitter, who 
acted on that occafion without being particularly authorized by 
the executive government, an ontiffion to which he attributes 
three months confinement: ¢ all that period of my imprifonment 
at leaft, | owe not to Robefpietre, but to his colleague in projects, 
George Wathington.’ 

Leaving all perforal confiderations, the author next proffers 
certain charges againft the prefident, which we flrall endeavour 
to arrange under their refpective heads. 

1. The fending Governeur Morris to London in 1790, as his 
Jfecret agent, for the purpofe of keeping up a correfpondence with 
the englifh miniftry ; 

2d. The employment of the faid Morris, as minifter tn Frances 
¢ where if he was not an emiffary of the britifh miniftry, and the 
coalefced powers, he gave ftrong reafons to fufpect him of it ;’ 

3d. The efteem and friendflip exhibited towards Governeur 
Morris, even after his recall ; 

4th. The appointment of Mr. Jay, and the fcandalous facrie 
fice made by him, and approved of by Mr. Wathington, of the 
honour and indepence of America; 

$th. The * fraudulent’ addrefs of G. Wafhington to the ¢om- 
mittee of public fafety, at the very time he was negotiating a 
treaty with England, highly inimical to-France; 

And 6th. The bafe ingratitude difplayed towards France, which 
* gave in money as a prefent, fix millions of livres, and ten mil- 
tions more as a loan, and agreed to fend a fleet of not lefs than 
tbirty fail of the linc, at her own expenfe, as an aid to America.’ 

After a minute invetitigation of Mr. Jay’s treaty, the author 
concludes as follows: — 

_* This is the groumd on which America now ftands. All her 
rights of commerce and navigation are to begin anew, and that 
with lofs of character to begin with. If there is fenfe enough 
lett in the heart to call a bluth into the cheek, the Wafhingtoa 
adminiftration muft be afhamed to appears And as to you, fir, 
treacherous in private friendthip (for fo you have been to meg 
and that in the day of danger) and a hypocrite in public life, 
the world will be puzzled to decides whether you are an Apos- 
TATE OF an IMvosTor? whether you have abandoned good 
principles, or whether you ever had any ?? 
he american conftitution, by permitting the long continuance 
of the executive in one perfon, is but too well calculated to 
corrupt the human heart, and render office dear, evem to the 
beit and mof difintereited men. The circulation of power is af 
silential to a well regulated commonwealth, as it’s ftability is to 
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a)? a monarchy. This effential vice, in the grand federal political 
So chart, has however been in part obviated, at leaf for a ume, by 
: , the refignation of prefident Wafhington ; and it is but juftice 
jee? to Mr. P. to obferve, that the prefent attack on the character of 
that great man was antcriour to this event. 
. : Art. xxvi. Another Corufcation of the Meteor Burke. _ Fhe retort 
‘i | politic on Mafter Burke, or a few Words en pafjant: occafioned by 
ai his two Letters on a regicide Peace. From a Tyro of his own 
School, but of another Clafs. 2d. Edit. Svo, jo pages. Price 


1s. 6d. Jordan. 1796. 

Tue ‘luminous vapour’ fo vifible in Mr. Burke’s writings is 
here faid to be nothing more than a rhetorical kind of phofphorus, 
which * ines, blazes, but never warms,’ and were it not for fome 
{hort /weid intervals in his laft publication, the author would moft 
willingly confign him to the Paris madhoufes, called des Incurables. 

The prefs and trial by jury are here confidered as the laft 
bulwarks of englifh liberty, while the late prefent of Edmund 
| Burke to his country, is ‘ a legacy of. never-ending warfare.’ 

* * Jt has been faid hitherto,’ adds the author, ‘ that the bull 
, | was the only animal whole age rendered his life dangeroufly 
vicious ; but Mr. Burke, by his folicitude to have his fellows 
creatures flayed in battle, and his countrymen guiltiefsly murdered » 
at home, refembles an ancient moniter invoking the god of 
4 havoc and revenge to change his grey hairs, as thefe of Medu/a, 
a into hiffing fnakes, that horror may abound; and to convert his 
deciduous teeth, like thofe of Cadmus’s dragon, into armies of 
foldiers, for the deitruction of each other.’ 


ee ew 
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Aav.xxvit. Which is the Oracle, Burke or O’ Bryan? By an im- 
partial Objerver. 8vo. 45 pages. Price 1s. Boofey. 1796. 
‘Tue author leans rather to the opinion of Mr. O’Bryan: 

* thgt the duration of the war is ruin, and that peace alone can’ 

fave us,’ than to that of Mr. Burke: * that there is no calamity | 

to fatal to this nation as peace.’ ? 
So earneit is he for clofing the calamities of mankind, that he 
cares but little whether the biefling be achieved by the miniftry 

or the oppolition. , 

The following is a fpecimen of his political fentiments : 
_ * The arrogant minifter himfelf, who, a few fhort years ago, 
intoxicated with the adulation of fycophants and intercited men, 
fell atleep and dreamt he was the god of war, and parcelled out the 
kingdoms of the world on pager, as caprice diftated; he, who 
involved his country in the horrors of war, under pretence of 
faving the United Provinces, but, in reality, to order how a great 
nation fhould be pep and to uphold tyranny and popery 
in a conteft againit liberty and enlightened reafon, now awakes 

( trom his political dream, and tortured with the pangs of mortified 

Pa ambition! His beggared treafury affrights him! his fine fpun 

fag, fyftems of 8 oe and aggrandizement are broken; and he now 
i beholds circumitances undifguifed!—He looks abroad—Holland, 
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Dinmore on the Principles of the Englifh Facobins. 85 


a conquett to the french, and their [it’s] exiled fladtholder a wan- 
derer here. 

¢ Pruftia fattened by our folly, faved from our misfortunes by a 
timely defection. 

‘ The emperor, almoft exhaufted,"ftruggling yet a little longer, 
not to conquer France, but to fave Vienna! 

‘ Italy rendering to Paris treafures of ranfoms, and the fine mo- 
numents of art, as trophies of the triumphs of the french! 

‘ Spain become the ally of her foe, and the foe of her ally; 
and turning again{ft England the whole of her maritime power.’ 


Art. xxvitt. Thoughts on the prefent Negociation. 8vo. 40 pa. 
Pr. 1s. Jordan. 1796. 


Tue prefent conteft is here confidered as a fanatical attempt on 
the liberties of mankind, and it is remarked, that, ‘ if the dignity 
of this natien would have been facrificed by treating with 
Chauvelin to prevent war, it will furely not be preferved by 
fuing for peace to La Croix.’ 

Mr. Pitt, we are told, was expe&ed to be ‘ great, though 
mifchievous,’ and it was imagined, after fall proof obtained of 
his political profligacy, ‘that if our country, its glory and its 
liberties were doomed to fall, they would fall by no vulgar hand,’ 
‘It is now difcovered, however, that * his greateft refource is 
cunning, and that his wifdom conlifts alone in deceit.’ 


Art. xxix. Srrifures on Peace. A Dialogue between an Englib- 
man and Reformer. By Mr.Dunn. 8vo. 32 pages. Pr. 18: 
Richardion. 1796. 

Mr. Dunn, in this dialogue, has implanted many prejudices 
in the bofom of his ¢ englifhman,’ and exhibited but few talents 
on the part of his * reformer.’ 


Art. xxx. An Expofition of the Principles of the Englifh Facobinss 
avith Siri&ures onthe political Condu& of Charles fames Fox, Wil- 
liam Pitt, and Edmund Burke; including Remarks on the Refige 
nation of George Washington. By KR. Dinmore, Junior. 8vo. 
Price 1s. Norwich, March; London, Jordan. 1796. 

Mr. D., in reply toa letter from an honett ‘ alarmift who begins to 
doubt of the juftice and propriety of his opinions,’ prefents him with 
a tketch of the ‘ Norwich jacobins.’. He denies that their prin- 
ciples are french, although that nation may have aéted upon them, 
‘ they are principles of pure englifh growth; Locke, Sydney, 
Marvel, Milton, &e. were their authors; for them Hampden 
vied in the field, and Sydney on the block; for them the Anglo- 
americans fhed tlreir purett blood, and expofed their braveft fons ; 
and as an englifliman, I feel proud that their great enemy Edmund 
Burke admits there are eighty thoufand men yet in England, 
thinned as they have been by emigration, who hold thofe 
doctrines,’ 

_ vhe * equality’ contended for by them, confifts ‘in an equal 
rigat (on the part of all men,) to the honors and juftice of. their 

G 3 country.’ 
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country.’ They are of courfe enemies to all hereditary claims 


they are * mortal enemies to all entails ;’? they confider that thg 
laws ought to have a tendency to equalize property, * becaufe they 
conceive that immenfe wealth in the few produces correfponding 
mifery in the many ;° they deteft all acts of parliament which cramp 
Sdulry, confequently they are hoftile to all corporations, and 
all chartered rights; they abhor the game laws; they are ene- 
mies to all copyhold tenures, but would allow the lord of the 
manor a fair equivalent, and they are adyerfe to the enormous 
falaries paid to the public functionaries. 

On the fubject of religion, the jacobins afk ‘ how does a man 
act?’ not * how does he think?’ They conceive every fect ought 
to maintain it’s own clergy, and that the labour of the catholic 
fhould not be put in requifition for the maintenance of the church 
of England man. 

‘ Since writing the above, I am informed,’ adds the author 
towartls the ‘conclution, ‘ that general Wafhington has declared 
his intention of refigning the prefidentfhip of the american ftates. 
An event fo long wifhed for by the jacobins muft not pafs un- 
noticed. They honoured this great man with all their hearts and 
with all their fouls; but they dreaded the effects of long continued 
power. Their enemies have alfo prognofticated, that upon his 
death or refirnation, America would fall into general confufion, 
The jacobins on the contrary affert, the election of his fucceffor 
will produce as little buftle as that of a lord mayor of London. 
They fay the pure elective principle guards againft violence and 
difcord. | ' 

‘¢ Tis reafon’s felf, 
The kin of Deity; heav’ns choice prerogative ; 
True bond of law, and focial foul of property.’? 

This pamphlet contains 9 very able, and we believe a very 

faithful expofition of the principles of the jacobins.’ 


Art. xxx. 4 particukar Account of the late Outrages at Lynn and 
Wbecch; being a Pofifeript to the Appeal to popular Opinion, again 
Kidnapping and Myrder. By John Thelwall. 8vo, 19 pages. 
Price 6d. Jordan. 1796. ; ae 


Ar rer recapitulating the outrages experienced by him at feveral 
fea-port towns, Mr. ‘IT’, continues thus: ‘¢ The reader will judge 
for himfelé; but for my own part, when I put together the whole 
hiftory of thefe outrages, I cannot but imagine that I difcover the 
connecting links of the feries—I cannot but conclude that the brutal 
confpiracy, which has degraded the charafter of our feamen below 
the jevel of buccaneers and algerine pirates, originated with higher 
authorities, than the commanders of two or three frigates and floops 
of war.’ sii: 

At Lynn Regis, a prefs-gang feems to have been employed, and 
the “5 eee: are reprefented as winking’ at, if not encouraging 4 
tumult. 4 5 Via le 

‘ Where,” fays the author, at the conclufionn* where—if this 
mad violence on the one hand, ‘and this criminal fupinenefs ‘on the 
ether, continue—where is manly reafon to caft the anchor of fuftain- 
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Iniquity of Banking. 87 


ing hope *—or, rather, whither to /pread the fail for confolatory 
refuge ?” 


Art. xxxus. Letter the Fourth, on the Subje@® of the rmed Yeo- 
manry, addreffed to the Right Hon. Earl Gower Sutherlandy Colonel of 
the Staffordfbire Volunteer Cavalry. By Francis Percival Eliot, 
Major in the above Corps. 8vo. 24 pa. Price 6d. Longman. 
1796. 

T xe author wifhes to confider the volunteer cavalry ‘ not as a mi- 
litary corps, but as a body of arm’d conftables; a fort of poffe comi- 
tatus, exemplifying in real practice what the miferable jargon of 
french theorifts has denominated citoyens-foldats.’ This, which, abufe 
apart, is the true conftitutional mode of confidering them, is far 
more liberal than the interefted howl about < the friends -of anarchy,” 
and the friends of innovation, who are here coupled with the 
‘ friends of infurreGtion.’ The major however plays the é/d foldier 
on the prefent occafion, for after mentioning his fondnefs for the 
profeffion of arms, he throws out fome hints about payment during 
actual fervice in time of war, and a more permanent eftablifbment om 
the return of peace. As tothe ‘ coft,’ to make ufe of one of his 
own expreffions, it * is but a drop in the financial ocean !’ : 


Art. xxx1it. The Iniguity of Banking: or Bank Notes proved to 
be injurious to the Public, and the real Caufe of the prefent exorbitant 
Price of Provifions. 8v0. 47 pay Price 1s. 1790. . 
Ir we be to give full credit to the doétrines laid down in this 

pamphlet, the banking fyitem, by which paper is fabftituted for the 

precious metals, is pregnant with a variety of ferious and alarming 
evils. The enhanced price of provifion, the miferies of the poor, 
the diftreffes of the middling claffes; nay, the continuance at leaft, 
if not the origin of modern warfare, are all traced up to this fource. 

In fhort, it is here undertaken to fhow, ‘ that the iffuing of bank 

notes is productive of the fame confequences as robbery, as by that 

means the produce of labour is obtained without labour, and every 
man in fociety deprived of a part of his property, or of the fruits 
of his labour,’ 

The author afferts, that every alteration in the relative quantities 
of the circulating medium, and the commodities of a country, mut 
neceffarily produce a fimilar alteration in their relative value ; that 
the price of merchandize of any kind will always rife or fall, in 
proportion to the demand, and that the demand mutt always be ins 
creafed or diminifhed, in proportion to the increafe or decreafe of 
the money of the ie wa . 

* Since then,’ adds he, p. 15, ‘ it has been proved that increafing 
the circulation muft neceflarily incteafe the price of commodities, if 
becomes evident, that bank notes, by which the money circulation 
of this country has been fo prodigioufly increafed, are the reak 
caufe of the prefent exorbitant price of provifions; and fuch being 
the cafe, it mutt likewife be no lefs evident, that the banker as cer- 
tainly robs every other man in the fociety, by circulating his notes, 
as by levying a tax, or by putting his hands into their pockets and 
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$8 MISCELLANEOUS. 


taking out a part of their money. For there is no difference be- 
tween enhancing the price of commodities, and léffening the value 
of money: and a man is equally injured, by having the money re- 
duced, as by having a part of it taken away.’ | 

The autor maintains, that it is not the increafe of the taxes, but 
of paper money, that has produced the prefent high price of com- 
snodities of every kind. 

© Were all taxes,’ fays he, ‘ levied direétly upon inc. me, they 
could produce no effect whatever on the price of commodities; for 
as the prices muft depend on the demand, and as every man’s de- 
mand muft depend on his income, the whole demand en the prices 
of all the commodities, muft likewife depend upon the fum of all the 
incomes. A tax, therefore, which merely alters the ‘diftribution, 
without increafing the fum of the income of a ftate; as is the cafe 
with a direét tax on income, could never vary the price of com- 
modities.’ 

The theory here prefented is certainly an ingenious one, and 
many of the pofitions appear to be founded on Adam Smith’s <« Wealth 
of Nations,” but we apprehend, that the author carries his fpecula- 
tions rather too far. We are afraid, however, his affertion, that 
* war becomes the intereft of all money-lenders,’ is but too true, 
The fame may be faid of the ‘paflage in which he maintains, that, 
« in proportion as the luxuries of one part of the fociety are in- 
creafed, the comforts of the other are diminithed ;’ and it is furely 
a melancholy refle&tion, if the fact lately affented to in the houfe of 
commons be correét, ‘ that the Jabourer who has two children 
cannot poffibly maintain them.’ | $. 
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Art. xxxiv. Selefions from the French Anas: containing Remarks 
of eminent Scholars on Men and Books. Together with Anecdotes and 
Apepbthegms of illufirious Per fons. Interfperfed with Pieces of Poetry. 


Intwo Volumes. 12mo. 516 pa. Price 7s. fewed. Oxford, 
Cooke ; London, Robinfons. : hry : sip 


Ir is well known, that the technical term amas fignifies the collec- 
tions of mifcellaneous obfervations, anecdotes, &c. left behind them 
by eminent fcholars, and oo by their friends after their de- 
ceafe. We have heard in England of Richard fontana, and Fobr fonianas 
Upon the continent thefe ¢olle€tions have ‘been common, and they 
contain, among much trafh, many curious and amufing articles. 
A judicious felection from thefe has been a dgfderatum in literature. 
This defect the editor of thefe volumes undertakes to fapply, by 
fele€ting from the vatious aaas the more amufing, or inftru@ive pai- 
faces; and he has increafed the value of his collection, 


b a, 
fionally adding iiluftrative notes, and b , 


nally y prefixing to each a 
brief biographical fketch of the author. We ries procnife “ode 
readers that the whole collection will be found equally entertaining 


u 
or inftruétive ; fome of the articles wil] perhaps ee thought trifli 
or dull; but the colleftor has rth! 5: ndehing iactubiltent pe 
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Selections from the French Anas. 89 


decency or good morals, and the reader will not pafs through thefe 
anas without meeting with many things .which will. excite his rifi- 
bility, gratify his curiofity, and afford him ufeful information. The 
beft recommendation we can got of the collection will be, to afford 
our readers the amufement of perafing a few articles. 


VoL. 1, P. Ju" POGGIANA. CarRDINAL ANGELOTTO. 


‘ This man, notorious for the weaknefs of his intelleét, and the 
meannefs of his difpofition, was very fond of detraCung from the 
merit of others. One day, when pope Eugenio iv. was at Florence, 
a lad of ten years old was introduced to his holinefs in the prefence 
of the cardinal. The youth addreffed the pope in a {peech, which, 
for gravity and wifdom, much exceeded his years, ‘* Itis common,” 
obferved Angeletto, when the reit ofthe audience praifed the oration, 
«« for young perfons endowed with premature talents to fall into 
early decay of parts.” ‘* Then, my lord cardinal,” replied the 
lad, «* you muft have had very extraordinary talents when you | 
was [were] young.” 

Pp. 6-—* EMPEROR SIGISMUND. 


« This prince, having granted the title of nobleman to a learned 
doétor, he obferved the man at court taking his place among the 
nobles, and not, as formerly, among the profeflors.—-‘* What a fim- 
pleton he is!” obferved the emperor; ‘‘ I can make a thoufand 
gentlemen every day of my life ; but I cannot make one learned 
man.” 

P. 43.—* VALESIANA. 


‘ Joachim du Bellay compofed very fine latin verfes.. In his fmall 
collection of epigrams, there is one that pleaies me much by its 
fingularly natural turn. It is addreffed to a foolifh author, who en- 
tutled his work Nuga, or Trifles. 

‘ Paule, tuum infcribis nugarym nomine librum 
In toto libro nil melius titulo, | 


* Paul, I have read your book; and though you write ill, 
I yet muft praife your molt judicions title.’ 


P..7O—* PATINIANA, 


‘ Pliny’s Natural Hiftory is a very fine compofition. It is origi- 
nal in the highelt degree. It yields in merit to Ariftotle and Plu- 
tarch only. Pliny’s knowledge is deep, and his mind fagacious ; 
which enabled him to controvert popular prejudices and errors, 
He is modeft with refpe& to his fituation and talents, too well know- 
ing the infirmities of nature as well as the misfortunes of life. His 
reflections are folid and well founded. It is the height of igaorance 
and folly to negle¢t or defpife his Natural Hiftory.’ 


P. 113.——" LONGUERANA. STRABO, 


* Strabo, one of the beft authors of antiquity, clearly proves the 
account of the amazons to be fabulous, Lenashen” whofe hiftory 
would have led him to fpeak of them, is filent on that fubject. 
No author of the time of Alexander has mentioned Thaleftris. Q, 
Custius’s hiftory is a romance. He is a writer very ignorant in 
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raphy and chronology, and a mere grammarian employed about 
a ma ftyle. He one between the fifth and fixth century.’ 


p.188.—* CARPENTERIANA. HISSING, 


« This mode of exprefling popular difapprobation of a public 
{peaker appears, from the following paflage in Cicero’s letters, to 
have been very ancient. Speaking of the orator Hortenfius, Czlius 
thus defcribes the fuccefs of that fpeaker’s eloquence : ‘* Hoc magis 
animadverfum eft, quod intaétus a fibilo pérvenerat Hortenfius ad 
feneétutem :”’ it is worth obfervation to remark, that Hortenfius ar- 
rived at old age, without once incurring the difgrace of being 
hiffed at.’ 


VoL. 11, P. 17.—" MENAGIANA. ANECDOTE OF GROTIUS. 


* When this excellent writer and man was confined by the prince 
of Orange in the caftle of Louveftein, with his friend Barneveldt, on 
the fufpicion of favouring the feé of the arminians, he obtained per- 
miffion to have his books fent to him. After fome time, the guards 
neglected to examine the boxes, as they came in and were carried 
gut. His wife placed Grotius in one of the empty boxes that was 

ing out, and he was {afely in this manner extricated from his cons 
ram ey Some foldiers, whilft they were carrying the cheft, ob- 
ferved, that it was as heavy as if an arminian had been in it. Gro- 
tius, however, after much apprehenfion, efcaped. The following 
veries were made to celebrate fo fortunate an elopement. The 


arca, or cheft, in which he was concealed, is alluded to by the 
author : 


* Hzxc ea, qux domini folita eft portare libellos 
Grotiade fuerat pondere fafa gravis ; 

Mutatum neque fenfit onus, quod enim illa ferebat, 
Id quodque, fed fpirans bibliotheca, fuit. 


‘ This cheft, which to its mafter did convey 
Full many a mafly volume every day, 
Unconfcious now of greater weight and cares, 
A living library in Grotius bears. 


* Grotius told me (M. Menage) the circumftances and manner of 
his efcape. It happened in the year 1662.’ 


FP. 3$-—~* THE STYLE OF TERTULLIAN. 


* M. Balzac faid of the phrafe and compofition difplayed in the 
writings of this father of the church, that it refembled ebony, the 
darknefs of which ftrikes the eye with dazzling {plendour.’ 


Pe GO" CHEVREANA. ANECDOTE OF A SPANIARD. 


* A fpanifh gentleman, who had but one eye, ufed frequently to 
attend a tennis-court, whenever any match of {kill was played there. 
One day, the ball was fo violently ftruck againft the-other eye, as 
m a moment to deprive him of the ufe of it. He bowed to the 
company ; and, without apparent emotion, left the court, faying, 
~ Buenas noches!”” Good night, gentlemen.’ 


F. 98, 






Selections from the French Anas. 


Pp. g8.—* EPIGRAM OF BEZA, 





gi 


« The following epigram, written by the celebrated Theodore 


Beza, is not without confiderable merit : 


¢ Tollende cupidus Spurinna prolis 
Alte dum fuperat jugum Pyrenes: 
Divo porrigat ut preces Jacobo ; 
Inde Alpes quoque przterit nivofas, 
Petri ut limina vifat atque Pauli: 
Et mox Hadriacum in finum reflexus 
Dive offert fua vota Lauretanz : 
Inde per medii maris pericla 
Sacram perveniens ad ufque Idumen 
Sacratum Domini venit fepulchrum. 
Nec contentus adhuc, latrocinantum 
Arenas Arabum fiticulotas 
Gibbo permeat infidens cameli, 
Sublimem properans ad ufque Sinam 
Et Dive juga facra Catharine. 

Quid protecerit hoc labore, quzris ? 
Tres natos reperit domum reverfus. 


‘ IMITATED. 
‘ Spurinna, withing for an heir, 
To ev’ry faint put up a pray’r ; 
And, leaving his fair wife at home, 
Refolv’d a pilgrim far to roam, 
Now, zealoufly, St. James * to pleafe, 
He pafs’d the diftant Pyrenees. 


Now climb’d the Alps, immers’d in fnow, 


Before St. Peter’s fhrine to bow.' 
Paffing the adriatic fea, 

Before Our Lady + bent his*knee. 
Now traverfing the vafty brine, 

Vifits the holy Paleftine. 

Now, on a camel’s back ftuck faf,' 
Arabia’s {corching fands he pafs’d ; 
To Sinai’s mount his courfe he bends, 


And good St. Cath’rir.’s ¢ fane afcends, 


How did the gracious faints repay 
This long ee ious voyage? fay. 
Spurinna found, and great his joy, 
His wife fafe fuckling her third boy !” 


P.1SO.——" EVREMONIANA, A SINGULAR PETITION TO & 


MINISTER OF STATE. 


‘ A gentleman who had been long attached to cardinal Mazarin, 
and much efteemed by that miniiter, but little affifted in his finances 





‘ * St. James of Compoftella in Gallicia.’ 
* + Our Lady of Lorretto.’ 
* } St. Catherine’s chapel on mount Sinai.? 
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by court favour, one day told Mazarin of his many promifes, and 
his dilatory performance. The cardinal, who had a great regard 
for the man, and was unwilling to lofe his friendthip, took his hand, 
and leading him into his library, explained to him the many de. 
mands made upon a perfon in his fituation as minifter, and which 
would be politic to fatisfy previoufly to other requeits, as they were 
founded on fervices done to the ftate. Mazarin’s companion, not 
very confident in the minifter’s veracity, replied, <« My lord, all 
the favour 1 expect at your hands is this: that whenever we meet 
in public, you will do me the honour to tap me on the fhouider in 
the moft unreferved manner.” In two or three years the friend of 
the cardinal became a wealthy man, on the credit of the minifter’s 
attentions to him; and Mazarin ufed to laugh, together with his 
confident, at the folly of the world, in granting their protection to 
perfons on fuch flight fecurity.’ 

Pr. 253.— BOLEHANA, A DIFFICULT PASSAGE IN HORACE® 

EXPLAINED. 
oF Q 


« DP ificile et communia dicere.” The meaning of this axiom 
of Horace (obferved Boileau) thould be explained according to its 


> 
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which every man can hafdle fo as they fhall appear your own pro- 
nerty, from the mannerin which you are alone enabled to treat 
I ' . - 

them. Boileau ufed two fay, that he found this explanation of that 
much controverted text in Hermogenes + : and was eager to fupport 
the juflice of it by a variety of good arguments.’ 


er. xxxv. Cheap Repefitory. Vol.1. t2mo. Vol. 11. Cr. 80. 
Marthali. 1795 and 1796. 
Ix" march 1795, an inflitution was opened, under the name of the 
Cheap Repofitory tor Moral and Religious Publications, the object of 
which is, to turnifh the people at large with uletul reading, at fo low 
a price as to be within reach of the pooreft purchafer. The price 
of thefe dmall tracts is, in geveral, a haltpenny or a penny, and feldom 
exceeds two-pence, Concerning the utility of the defiga, there cannot 
be two opinions. There is certainly no way, in which the minds of 
the poorer and bufier part of mankind can be fo effeCtually enlightened 
with ufeful knowledge, and imprefled with virtuous fegsiments, as by 
an caty avd tree circulation ot books and papers of various kinds, 
judicioufly adapted to their comprehenfion, Of the execution, as fat 
as appears from the prefent volumes, we are inclined, on the whole, to 
{peak with approbation. Some of the religious pieces, it is true, ine 
culvate myRenes, which neither the common people, nor their betters, 
coun underiland, and perhaps teach tenets by rote, which the teachers 
themielves might not find it eafy to eftablifh by any argument, or evie 
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rt of Poetry, line 129.’ 
See Hermogenes de Gravitat. apt. dicend. fe@. 30. Ede 
Stuimui, 1673.’ 
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Gell on the Infalvencies in the retail Bufinep. 93 


nd dence, which would fatisfy an accurate inquirer. But, united with 
rd thefe redundancies we find a variety of excellent matter, exhibited in 
d, forms happily adapted to the purpofe of the publication, Sentiments 
e- of piety, benevolence, and integrity, are inculcated ; induftry, fobricty, 


. 3 
= 


honefty, and the whole train of perfonal and focial virtues are recom- 
re mended ; and the various fnares by which young people are drawn into 
licentious practices are expofed ; in every way, which can be fup- 
fed to intereft the clafs of readers, for whofe benefit this inftitution 
i been chiefly formed. A great number of the pieces are drawn up 
in the amufing form of tales or ftories; as ‘ ‘The Shepherd of Salifbury 
Plain; the Hiltory of Tom White, the Poftillion; the two Shoemakers; 
the two Soldiers; The two wealthy Farmers; Billy Brown; the 
St. Giles’s Orange Girl; the Good Negro-woman; &c.’ Some are 
0 written in verfe, as ballads or fongs, intended to fupplant the mif- 
chievous trafh which is every where in circulation under thefe names ; 

fome take the familiar fhape of dialogue; and fome are given in the 

. graver and more folemn way of ferious addrefs. Various parts of the 
Scripture Hiftory are given in eafy abftraéts, and Hymns from Dr. 
Watts, and other religious poets, are inferted. In announcing a pub- 


Bo >So SR 


: lication of this kind, extra¢ts are unneceflary: from the preceding 
. general account, the defign will be eafily underftood; and, whatever 

objections may lie againft certain fentiments introduced into fome of 
: the religious pieces, we have no doubt that much benefit may accrue to 
: the public from a geheral circulation of the publications which are 
. iffued from the Cheap Repofitory. ‘The tra¢ts are now publifhed on 


two different forts of paper; the one of an inferior kind, to render the 
purchafe as low as poflible; the other of a finer fort, at a higher price, 
for the ufe of fchools and genteel families. ‘Two or three new pieces 
. are publifhed every month. 


Art. xxxvi. Hints refpeGing Wills and Teftaments. 8vo. 14 pages. 
Price 3d. Phillips. 1796. 

Tue objeét of thefe few pages is to recommend the difpofal of 
property by will, during the feafon of health and vigour. ‘The re- 
commendation is enforced by the uncertainty of human exiftence ; 
the laws of primogeniture by which females and the younger branches 
of a family may be left deftitute; while the elder brother lives in 
luxury ; and laitly, by the various embarraflments in which a family 
may be involved, in addition to the other diftreffes on fuch an oc- 
cafion, by the death of an inteftate parent. The hints are ufeful 
and merit attention. 
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Arr. xxxvit. 4 Inquiry into the Caufes of Infolvencies in retail 
| Bufine/s, with Hints por their Prevention; and the Plan of a Fund 
| for.the Relief of decayed Trade/men, their Widows, Children, or Or- 
| pans. By John Gell, of Lewes. 8vo. 54 pages. Rickman. 

1790. 

Arter enumerating the various hardfhips to which tradefmen 
and their families are fubje&t, the author recommends a plafi for 
their relief. This confifts of an annual voluntary fubfcription to 
be entered into by fhopkeepers, &c. ‘ anda refufal to take an ap- 
Prentice, unlefs the parents and guardians will at the time of exe- 
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cuting the indentures, depofit either half a guinea, a guinea, of 
two guineas to the fund, according to the nature of the bufinefs and 
ability of the parties.’ 

The allowance to decayed tradefmen is here fettled at 7s. per 
week ; thofe deemed fuperarmuated are to have 10s. 6d.; a widow 
78.3; ditto with one child, 8s. 6d. &c. 

This plan is furely far preferable in every point of view, to the 
various tontines now fo common throughout Great Britain. 


Arr. xxxvitt. A Defence of the Right Rev. the Lord Bifbop of Bangor; 
with Remarks on a moft extraordinary Trial. By the Reverend Rice 
Hughes, a. m. Domeftic Chaplain to the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Poulett, and late of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, 
48 pages. Price 1s,6d. Walker. 1796. 


Arrer the bifhop of Bangor’s late honourable acquittal, by the ver- 
ict of a jury, from the charge of an affault, it might feem fcarcely 
heceflary, that any of his lordfhip’s friends fhould come forward, in 
further vindication of his chara¢ter and conduét. Mr. Hughes, hows 
ever, confidering the whole tranfaétion as a wicked and wanton perfe. 
cution of an excellent man, thinks himfelf called upon, by a regard to 
the moft effential interefts of focicty, to lay open before the public, ¢ the 
progreffive fteps and machinations of,’ what he calls, «a dark con{piracy 
to injure and opprefs his lordfhip.” Many particulars are in the pam- 
phict related, in order to fubftantiate, againit feveral individuals, the 
charge of a malicious profecution; the particulars of the evidence on 
the trial are re-confidered ; the opinion given, by the judge, is examin- 
ed ; and in the refult it is concluded, that this profecution, and the 
fubfequent calumnies againft the bifhop, have originated in eleétio- 
neering refentment; and that, notwithitanding the obloquy which has 
fallen upon his lordfhip, he is a man entitled to high refpeét, as an 
able guardian of the interefts of religion and virtue; as a hofpitable 
and munificent difpenfor of- the revenues of the church, within his 
diocefe ; as a patron of indigent merit, and as the poor man’s friend.— 
We are by no means difpofed to call in queftion the correctnefs of this 
pieafing portrait of the bithop of Bangor, or to controvert the accuracy. 
of the itatement of facts in this pamphlet: the difpaffionate inquirer 
into the merits of the cafe will, without oar affiftance, know howto 
make all due allowance for the zeal of an apologift, and the eloquence 
of an advocate, ‘The defence is handfomely drawn up. 

ArT. xxx1ix. Original Lettersand Efays on Moral and Entertaining 

Sudje@s, by the Rev. I. H. Prince, Author of the Chriftian’s Duty 


to God and the Conititution. 8vo. 199 pages. Price 4% 


Wilkins. 1797. 


WirkouTt commenting on the numberlefs grammatical errours, 
which add difgrace even to this paltry performance, we content our- 
felves with a difplay of the rev. Mr. P.’s defcriptive talents: ‘ It was 
one of the delightfulleft mornings that ever I faw; the fan fhone 
with refplendent luftre, and totally eradicated the fog which had: 
inveited the earth, &c.’ p. 119. Sol had taken a leflon of Dr. Lafty 


* I plucks "em up by the roots,’ replied the doétor, when afked how 
he cured the tooth-ache. 


° 
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French National Dreffes. 3 


. Mufleiman Adeti; or a Defcription of the Cuftoms and 
a oe of Turks, with a Sketch of their Literature, By S. 
Baker. Dedicated to his Excellency, the Ambaffador of the 
Sublime Porte, at the Court of London. Embellithed with a 
Frontifpiece. 12mo. 98 pages. Milne. 1796. 


As a compilation, this fmall volume may be entitled to come 
mendation. Lady Wortley Montague, baron de Tott, and the 
abbé Toderini, author of a curious work, De la Literature des 
Turcs, are the principal authors, to whom the editor acknow- 
ledges his obligations. From thefe and other fources: he has 
borrowed ay a and has made up, on the whole, an agree- 
able book, containing curious and entertaining information con< 
cerning the turks. D. M. 


Arr. xu1. ColleGion des Nouveaux Coftumes des Autorités Cone 
fiituées Civils &F Militaires. Collection of New Dreffes of the 
Conftituted Authorities, both Civil and Military. 4to. 26 plates. 
Price 12s. 


Coftumes des Reprefentans du Peuple Frangais, Sc.—Dreffes of the 
Reprefentatives of the French People, Members of the two 
Councils, Executive Direétory, Maunifters, Courts of Juftice, 
Meffengers of State, afd other public Officers.’ 8vo. 456 plates. 
Price gs. Both are printed and engraved at Paris, and imported 
by De Boffe. 1796. 


Tue drefles of the dire&tory, efpecially that ufed on great occa- 
ffons, are magnificent; the outward garment, as well as the hat and 
feathers, are in the old fpanifh ftyle, which is frequently imitated 
with confiderable fdelity on our own ftage. The members of the 
council of five hundred, and the council of ancients, appear in the 
habit of romans; the robe is manifeftly an imitation of the togas 
but the bonnet, with a party-coloured felvage, bears a ftrong re- 
femblance to that worn by the highlanders of Scotland. 

The branch of olive, attached to a ribband fufpended from the 
meck of the juge de paix, is a very proper emblem of his office, A 
member of the tribunal civil wears a medal, on which an eye ig 
engraved, while the member of the tribunal criminal exhibits the 
faices, formerly born before the confuls. 

We fhall tranflate the preface for the fatisfattion of thofe who 
may not have feen the original : 

‘ The love of liberty laid the foundations of the. french republic ; 
experience, fagacity, and genius, have all confpired to eftablith our 
new conftitution, which is a fublime and hardy conception, and our 
tong train of misfortunes ought to render it dear to us. It was 

roduced in the midit of tempefts; the fovereign will of the people 

s fanctioned it; it now reigns uncontrolled in France, and pro-. 
mifes happy and profperous days. 

‘ The principles of this conftitution have been partly borrowed 
from the legiflation of Penn, the code of the limited ftates of Ame- 
rica, and that of our haughty rivals inhabiting the banks of the 
Thames. But it has been adapted to the genius of the french na- 
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tion, it’s love of liberty, and the neceffity experienced by ft, of 
having a ftable government. | 

« This’ conftitution ought to be beloved by the french, for it 
maintains the rights of the citizen, confecrates individual liberty, 
proteds perfons and property, annihilates anarchy, repreffes fedj. 
tious movements, gives an energy to the government, and preven 
the legiflators from enaéting laws, until they fhall have unde 
a ferious examination, and been fattioned by wifdom and expe 
ricnce. 

‘ During the period of trouble and confafion, it was’ not deemed 
neceflary to clothe the public funétionaries in any particalar drefs 
Even the legiflators, who produced the conititution of 1791, negleéted 
a plan fo eflential for the purpofe of communicating to the ma 
giftracy that character of grandeur and majeity, which produces | 
refpect. 

. The great republics chofe that their funétionaries thould bef 
diftinguifhed. What luxury, what magnificence in the dreffes of the 
grecks and romans! ‘The fathers of the french conftitution have 
alfo prefented the legiflators, the executive directory, and all the 
public functionaries, with a drefs appropriate to their refpedtive 
charaéters, and worthy of the people whom they at the fame tite 

overn and reprefent. 

« We fill love to furvey thofe ancient and honourable veftments, 
tranfmitted to us by the fculptor and painter, and which they m™ 
doubtedly imitated after their contemporaries, We ftill inquire after 
the ornaments, the pontifical habits, the drefles, which formerly de- 
corated the veftals, the augurs, and the confuls of Rome ; and we 
prize all fuch monuments of antiquity, as have efcaped’ the ravages 
of time, or exhibit any remnant of thofe garments modelled at- 
cording to nature, and which feem to add fomething to man. 

« Celebrated artifts have executed the new conftitutional dreffes, 
defigned by tafte and genius, formed after the antique, and which are 
at once worthy of republican ftatelinefs, and the riches of an opu 
lent nation. 

« With the fame ardour with which they inquire after every thing 
appertaining to antiquity, the french nation will be zealous to become 
acquainted with thefe new habits, and compare them with thofe of 
Greece and Rome. 4 

« It is to fatisfy this very natural curiofity, that wé now prefent 
them to the lovers of the fine arts. An attempt has been made to 
unite the ufeful with the agreeable, and we are at length enabled to 
make both citizens and foreigners acquainted with the dreffes of all 
the conftituted authorities of the french republic.’ 

The original defigns were drawn by citizen Graffet S. Sauveut 
at the requeft of the minifter of the home department, and the astif 
tells us, in a thort advertifement, that he has endeavoured ¢ to pleafé 
the eve, and {peak to the heart.’ $s 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HISTORY OF ACADEMIES. 


ART. le "NATIONAL INSTITUTE AT PARIS. 


July 3. The following prize queftions were propofed at the fe- 
cond public meeting. We shall fubjoin to each the lateft time fixed 
for fending anfwers to it. 

1. By the mathematical clafs. The bef conftrudion of a packet 
watch for determining the longitude at fea. July 3, 1798. 

z. The phyfical clafs. 4 comparifon “te ftru&ture and funfions of 
the liver in different claffes of animals. arch 20, 1798. — 

3. The moral and political clafs. 1. To afcertain the influence of 
figns on the formation of ideas. July 3, 1797. 2. For what purpofes, 
and under what conditions, may a republic make public loans? July 3, 
1797. 

4. Clafs of belles lettres and arts. 1. What changes has the french 
language undergone fince the time of Malherbe and Balzac? Jan. 4, 
1798. 2. What influence has painting had, and what may it have, on 
the manners and government of free nations ? April 4, 1798. 

The prizes for the firft two queftions are gold medals of the weight 
ofa kilogramme each [ 320z, 4dwts] ; for each of the others a gold 
medal of the rey ofa hectogramme [30z, 4dwts, 1ogrs]. The 
papers fent muft be written in the french language, and: accompa- 
nied with the name and addrefs fealed up in the ufual mode, but 
the competition is open to people of all nations. It is to be abferv- 
ed, the a propofed by the mathematical and phyjical clafles 
are the fame as the laft of the old french academy of fciences, and 
for a fuller account of them we mutt refer to our Rey. vol. xv, p. 105, 
and xvii, p. 225. 

Lett the want of a rival fhould lead this inftitution to affume a 
degree of defpotifm over the literati of France, fome private literary 
focieties have been formed, one of which, under the title of 


THe Free Society oF SCIENCES, ARTS, AND LITERATURE, 


held it’s firft meeting on the 31ft of Auguft, and appears to be of 
fome promife. 


Art.1i. Paris, The papers of the late Faculty of Medicine, 
Academy of Surgery, and Society of Medicine, which on the abo- 
htion of thofe focieties, were delivered to the School of Health, 
are now revifing, that a felection of them may be publifhed as con- 
Unuations of the memoirs of the focieties. 


Arr. ins. Stockholm. Skrifter af Salifhapet far almaenne medbor- 
gerlige Kunfkaper. Memoirs of the Society for the Promotion of 
general Knowledge among the Citizens. Vol. I. Parts 1—6. 
SVO. 232 P- 1795. 

_ Though the labours of this truly patriotic fociety are intended for 

the purpofe of diffufing throughout Sweden genesal information on 
VOL. XXY. H every 
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68 ' ‘LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
every branch of political economy, and adapting it particularly te 
the circumftances of that nation, yet foreigners may acquire much 


ufeful inftruétion from them, befide the knowledge the Comey 
the former and prefent ftate of the kingdom. Fen. Alig. Lit. Leit, 


SURGERY. 


ar. 1v. Weimar. Chirurgifch-medizinifebe Beobachtungen, Se, 

. Su eooetiat Obfervation keer solledied in the Ducal Hof 
ital at Jena, by Dr. Juft. Chriftian Loder. Vol. 1. S8vo. 252 p, 

2 plates. 1794. 

Thefe obfervations fhow Dr. L. to be a kkilfal praétitioner, and 
able operstor. The cafes are chiefly of common occurrence, but 
on this very account they will be of more general utility. 

Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


ANATOMY. 


Aart. v. Brunfwie. Handbuch der Anatomie, Fc. A Manual of 
Anatomy, by W. R. C. Wiedemann, Prof. of Anatomy, &c. 8vo, 
333 p- 1796. 


This is an excellent compendium, in which prof. W. appears by 
no means a mere compiler, though he has availed himfelf of eve 
snodern difcovery. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Art.v1. Paris. J.B. Lamark has publifhed a defence of the 
phlogiftic chemiftry, under the title of Refutation de la Theorie pneu 
matique, Sc, * Refutation of the Pneumatic Theory, or the new 
Sytiem of modern Chemiftry,’ in one volume, 8vo. It is in faét an 
enlarged and improved edition of his earlier work Recherches fur les 
Canfes des principaux F aits Phyfques, « Inquiries into the Caufes of the 


principal Facts in Phyfics ;’ and in it the author has examined Four- | 


croy’s Philofophy of Chemiftry ftep by ftep. 


Are. vii. Hall. Grundrifs der Chemie, &c. Elements of Che- 
miltry, according to the lateit Difcoveries, intended as « Text- 


book for Academical! Leétures, by Dr. Fred. Alb. C. Gren. Vol. 1. 
8vo. 376p. 1796. 


The value of the elementary works of Dr. G. are fufficientl 
known to render any thing farther than the mention of this wor 
unneceflary, were it not diftinguifhed from all that have hitherto ap- 
peared, im which the atomic {yflem has uniformly been followed, by 
ad« ting infead of this the dynamic, the principles of which are 
demerfirated by Kant in his Metaphyfical Elements of Natural Phi 
lo ophy. According to this “yfem, for the proofs of which Dr. G. 
reicrs to Kant, 3. Lhe effence of matter confifts in attraétive and 
re. five pow er, and it fills = by means of thefe fundamental 
prov:ples: 2. The mmpenetrability of matter is not abfolute, but 
re..i:ve, and to confequence of it’s repulfive power; fo that mat- 
te" ay be com etely penetrated as is * cafe in 


wert wt phe rfe&t folutions: 
3. Matter is ely divulible: 4. Matter fills ioc permanently 


as 
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as a continaum: an objective vacuum, therefore, is a phantom of 
the imagination; and there is no fuch thing as a difcrete fluid, the 
rticles of heat and of light even forming a continuum: 5. Greater 
or lefs denfity of matter 1s merely an expreflion fignifying greater 
or lefs intenfity of the fundamental powers which conftitute the ef- 
fence of matter, which muft decreafe in proportion to their exten- 
fion according to certain laws; matter filling the fpace it occupies 
with continuity, however fubtile it may be. While we are well 
pleafed with the adoption of this fyftem, and the alterations it has 
neceflarily introduced, we are not altogether fatished with Dr. G. 
for having followed the antiphlogiftic fyftem in his explanations of 
phenomena, though he is not a convert to it, This he profeffes to 
have done for the convenience of his auditors; but we would much 
rather have found him proceeding on his own principles, according 
to which light is not a primitive elaftic fluid, but compofed of a pecu- 
liar bafe, namely phlogifton, and the matter of heat; that the different 
kinds of coloured light are to be explained from the different aac 
portions of this bafe to the matter of heat; that in all cafes where 
light is evolved, a certain degree of heat is neceflary; &c. in 
thefe opinions our author is confirmed by his lateft experiments ; as 
he is in this, that all inflammable fubftances are compounds, contain- 
ing the bafis of light, which is emitted from them in confequence 
the matter of heat difengaged when vital air is decompofed by 
them. Jen. Alig. Lit. Zeit. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Art. vis. Paris. We find Mr. le Vaillant’s African Birds [fee 
our Rev. vol. xxii, p. 445] will contain about fix hundred plates, 
inftead of 400; and there will be three editions, one in folio, one 
in quarto, and one in duodecimo as an appendix to Buffon. We 
have feen a few numbers, the plates of which are engraved in co- 
lours, and are beautifully executed. ‘The work may alfo be had 
with the plates plain. 


Art. 1x. Mr. von Humboldt informs us, that on a mineralo- 
gical tour through the Upper Palatinate and the neighbouring moun- 
tains, he difcovered a mafs of rock, confifting of a very pure fer- 
pentine ftone, of a yellowifh green colour, ond in a few parts ap- 
proaching to the chlorite-{chift, which difplays an aftonifhing mag- 
netic polarity. It caufes a variation of the needle at the i 
of twenty-two feet; a piece eight inches in length inverted the 
poles of a compafs at five inches diftance, though it acted upon it 
— it’s bottom, which was of confiderable thicknefS; and a 
very imall fragment broken off had clearly two poles. With this 
great polarity it is fingular, that it has nd attraétion for unmagne- 
ucal iron, for it will not move a fingle atom of iron filings from it’s 
piace ; while if the foffil itfelf be reduced to powder, the whole of 
it will be attraéted by an artificial magnet, to which it .will adhere 
like a beard. The ftone is altogether unmixed, except with a very 
few fcales of tale: it’s fpecific gravity'is to that of ‘water only as 
1,91, or at loft 2,04, to 1: we to powder it yielded oe 
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Ieaft appearance of any metal with fluxes; thorgh a chemical my 
lyfis Shavewt in it fome highly oxygenated iron. In order that 
this curiows foffil may be more fully examined, {pecimens of it have 
been fent to Freyberg, Berlin, and Ratifbonne, where they may be 
had for 16 gr. [2s. 4d-], or upwards as far as 21. [78.], aceord- 
ing to their fize. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Art. x. Leipfic. Der polynomifche Lebrfatz, (ec. The polyno. 
mial Theorem, the moft important Problem in Algebra, with fome 
others: demonftrated anew by Tetens, Kluegel, Kramp, Pfaff, 
and Hindenburg. Publifhed with Remarks, and a brief Sketch of 
the Combination Method and it’s Application to Algebra, by C, 
F. Hindenburg. 8vo. 314p. Pr. ar. 8g. 1796. 


This work is properly a defence, as well as an illuftration, of the 
method of Mr. H., exhibited in his Novi Syfematis Permutationum 
Variationum, ac Combinationum, prime Linea, publifhed in 1781, 
which has received lefs attention than it’s importance deferves, as 
we are convinced it is as great an acquifition to the whole {cience. of 
algebra as that of infinite feries at the end of the laft century. Mr, 
‘Tetens appears here’ as it’s antagonift, but evidently without being 
fuficiently acquainted with it. His demonftration of the polyno- 
mial theorem has confiderable merit, but is by no means to be come 
pared with that of Mr. H. for eafe, fimplicity, and elegance. 
Mefirs. Kluegel, Kramp, and Pfaff, on the other hand, are it’s par- 
tizans. More eflays on the fabje&t appear in Mr. H.’s Mathematical 
Repoiitory [fee our Rev. vol. xx111, p. 446]. 

Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


Arr. x1. Prague. Theorie des Wafferfioffes in Schuffeerinnen, Gt 
Theory of the Impulfe of Water on Millwheels, with a View t@ | 
pragtical Application and Experience, by F. Jof. Gerftner, Prof. 
Roy. of the higher Mathematics, &c. 4to. 72p. 1 plate. 


‘This ts a mafter-piece of practical mathematical inveftigation, fuch 
as could be executed only by a man well fkilled in theoretical know- 
ledge. Prof. G. promifes us a continuation of his inquiry. | 


Jen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Art. xt1. Paris. In September laf was fold, by public auétion, 
a map of the moon, twelve feet [12f. 10i.] in diameter, drawn 
with black clalk by the celebrated Ph. de la Hire, who finithed it ia 
1636. We have not heard by whom it was purchafed. 


ART OF WAR. 


Art. xain Utrecht. Diffrtation fur la Fortificati manentls 
&c. A Treatife on the fortification of M hin panry site and 
the Range of Bombs, with a Plan of Inftru@iion for Officers, by 
Mr. Hennert, Math. Prof. 8vo. 175 p. 1 table, and 2 plates. 
1795: 

The 
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The great abilities of prof. H. asa mathematician, and Mis zea- 
lous application of them to the fervice of his country in the military 
fcience, tender it unneceflary for us to fay any thing in praife of this 
valuable performance. . The prof. has added a theory of the range 
of cannons, which he informs us accords exattly with experiments 
at every angle of elevation not exceeding twenty degrees, 

. Jen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


POLITICAL G@CONOMY. 


Art. xiv. Bafle. De /Egalité, ou Principes généraux fur les Infti- 
tutions, €Sc. On Equality, or the general Principles of Civil, 
Political, and Religious Inftitutions, preceded by an Eulogy of 
J. J. Rouffean by way of Introduction. 2 vols. 8vo. 880 p. 
1796. 

We have here, in a ftyle not unworthy of Rouffeau, an inveftigation 
of the doétrine of equality, which, according to the author, confifts in 
the prevalence of the general will and the fovereignty of the people, 
and of the mifchiefs that have arifen from the {purious doctrines propa- 
gated refpecting it. ‘The pi€ture of Rouffeau prefixed »is fuch as ne 
country before could boaft. With refpect to the condition of France, 
the author is of opinion, that it would be extremely difficult to re- 
vive there a monarchical government, andthe catholic religion: all 
that remains therefore is, to have recourfe to a federative democracy, 
and eftablith chriftianity purified and reduced to what is ufeful; for 
the people muft have a government, and a religion. © 

Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


Art. xv. Where printed not mentioned. Freymiithize Gedanthen 
ber die allerwichtigfte Angelegenbeit Deutfchlands, Ee. Free 
Thoughts on the moft important Concern of Germany, refpeé&- 
fully offered to his own and other _ Princes, for their Exa- 
mination and ferious Reflection, by a Friend to his Country. 34. 
ed. 3 vols. 8vo. 887 p. .1795-6. . " 
This work contains obfervatiors on the defeéts in the government 

of the german ftates, exhortations to reform, and the means of ac- 

complithing it; which may not be wholly ufclefs in other countries. 

Of it’s merit, and the manner in which it has béen received, little 

need be faid, as the firit edition, in'one volume, was ptblifhed only 

in 1794. : Fen. Allg: Vit. Zeit. 


PHYSIOCNOMY. — 


Art. xvi. Prague and Vienna. Der Menjchenfpiegel, &9c.i »The 
Mirror of Mankind, or pra¢tical Manual for thofe} who would 
with to form a Judgment of Men at once from their Features. 
Compofed by a Man who has had Opportunities ‘of, ig 
Men’s Actions with their Features :for feveral Years. With s4% 
copper-plate Heads, 3 vols. 8vo. 544 Pp. 1791—6. © ovine 
We have found much more in this book than we expefted, for ft 

faithfully anfwers it’s title, and bears throughout marks of Ulevs 

obfervation, and" acute philofophical judgment. [The héads we 

believe are {mall miniatwres, feveral of which are contained oo 
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Ieaft appearance of any metal with fluxes; thorgh a chemical any 
lyfis ames in it fome highly oxygenated iron. In order that 
this curiows fofil may be more fully examined, {pecimens of it have 
been fent to Freyberg, Berlin, and Ratifbonne, where they may be 
had for 16 gr. [2s. 4d-], or upwards as far as 2r. [7s-], accord. 
ing to their fize. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Art. x. Leipfic. Der polynomifche Lebrfatz, esc. The polyno | 


mial Theorem, the moft important Problem in Algebra, with fome 


others: demonftrated anew by Tetens, Kluegel, Kramp, Pfaff, © 


and Hindenburg. Publifhed with Remarks, and a brief Sketch of 

the Combination Method and it’s Application to Algebra, by C, 

F. Hindenburg. 8vo. 314 p. Pr. ir. 8g. 1796. 

This work is properly a defence, as well as an illuftration, of the 
method of Mr. H., exhibited in his Novi Syfematis Permutationum, 
Variationum, ac Combinationum, prime Linea, publifhed in #781, 
which has received lefs attention than it’s importance deferves, as 
we are convinced it is as great an acquifition to the whole fcience. of 
algebra as that of infinite feries at the end of the laft century. Mr. 
‘Tetens appears here as it’s antagonift, but evidently without being 


fufiiciently acquainted with it. His demonftration of the polyno. | 
mial theorem has confiderable merit, but is by no means to be come. | 


pared with that of Mr. H. for eafe, fimplicity, and elegance, 
Mefirs. Kluegel. Kramp, and Pfaff, on the other hand, are it’s par- 
tizans. More eflays on the fubje& appear in Mr. H.’s Mathematical 
Repository {fee our Rev. vol. xx111, p. 446]. 

jen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


Arr. x1. Prague. Theorie des Wafferftoffes in Schuffeerinnen, St 
Theory of the Impulfe of Water on Millwheels, with a View t 
practical Application and Experience, by F. Jof. Gerftner, Prof. 
Roy. of the higher Mathematics, &c. 4to. 72p. 1 plate. 
‘This ts a mafter-piece of practical mathematical inveftigation, fuch 

as could be executed only by a man well fkilled in theoretical know- 

ledge. Prof. G. promifes us a continuation of his inquiry. 


Jen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 
ASTRONOMY. 


Art. xtx. Paris. In September laf was fold, by public auétion, 
a map of the moon, twelve feet [12f. 10i.] in diameter, drawn 


with black clalk by the celebrated Ph. de la Hire, who finithed it ia | 


1686. We have not heard by whom it was purchafed. 


ART OF WAR. 


Art. xitn Utrecht. Diffrtation fur la Fortification permanent, 
é&Sc. A Treatife on the Fortification of Met agpeer omcee, and 
the Range of Bombs, with a Plan of Inftruétion for Officers, by 
Mr. Hennert, Math. Prof. 8vo. 175 p. 1 table, and 2 plates. 
1795. 
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The great abilities of prof. H. asa mathematician, and Mis zea- 
lous application of them to the fervice of his country in the military 
{cience, render it unneceflary for us to fay any thing in praife of this 
valuable performance. The prof. has added a theory of the range 
of cannons, which he informs us accords exactly with experiments 

at every angle of elevation not exceeding twenty degrees. 

Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


POLITICAL @CONOMY. 


Art. xiv. Bafle. De lEgalité, ou Principes généraux Jur les Infti- 
tutions, Sc. On Equality, or the general Principles of Civil, 
Political, and Religious Inftitutions, preceded by an Eulogy of 
J. J. Rouffeau by way of Introduction. 2 vols. 8vo. 880 p. 
1796. 

We have here, in a ftyle not unworthy of Rouffeau, an inveftigation 
of the doétrine of equality, which, according to the author, confifts ir 
the prevalence of the general will and the fovereignty of the people, 
and of the mifchiefs that have arifen from the {purious doétrines propa- 
gated refpecting it. ‘The picture of Rouffeau prefixed is fuch as ne 
country before could boaft. With refpect to the condition of France, 
the author is of opinion, that it would be extremely difficult to re- 
vive there a monarchical government, and the catholic religion: all 
that remains therefore is, to have recourfe to a federative democracy, 
and eftablifth chriftianity purified and reduced to what is ufeful; for 
the people muft have a government, and a religion. 


Fen. Ally. Lit. Zeit. 


Arr. xv. Where printed not mentioned. Freymiithize Gedankex 
ber die allerwichtigfte Angelegenheit Deutfchlands, Sc. Free 
Thoughts on the moft important Concern of Germany, refpeét- 
fully offered to his own and other good Princes, for their Exa- 
mination and ferious Reflection, by a Friend to his Country. ‘3d. 
ed. 3vols. 8vo. 887 p. 1795-6. | } 
This work contains obfervations on the defeéts in the government 

of the german ftates, exhortations to reform, and the means of ac- 

complifhing it ; which may not be wholly ufclefs in other countries. 

Of it’s merit, and the manner in which it has been received, little 

need be faid, as the firt edition, in one volume, was publifhed only 

in 1794. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


PHYSIOCNOMY. 


Art. xvi. Prague and Vienna. Der Menjchenfpiegel, &c.: The 
Mirror of Mankind, or practical Manual for :thofe’ who would 
wifh to form a Judgment of Men at once from their Features. 
Compofed by a Man who has had Opportunities of comparing 
Men’s Aétions with their Features for feveral Years. With 14% 
copper-plate Heads, 3vols. 8vo. 544 p. 1791—6, 
We have found much more in this book than we expeéted, for ft 

faithfully anfwers it’s title, and bears throughout marks of ‘extenfive 

obfervation, and‘ acute philofophical judgment. [The heads we 
believe are {mall miniatwres, feveral of which are contained in’’s 
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plate ; but the reviewer fays, they are for the moft part wellex. | 
cuted. ] Annalen der Philofophie, | 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Art. xyit. Laufanne. The baronefs Stael has juft publithed a 
work entitled, De [Influence des Paffions fur le Bonheur des Individys 


et des Nations, ‘ Of the Influence of the Paffions on the Happinefsof © 


{ndividuals and of Nations.’ 
And mad. Neckar has written a treatife on divorce. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. fg 6 


Art. xvii. Leipfic. C. Phnii Secundi Paneggricas, (Sc. Pliny’s 
Panegyric on Trajan, with Notes, by Theoph. Erdmann Gierig, 
T. P. &c. S8vo. 356 p. 1796. 


This is a very good edition of what we think an ufeful {choob 


book. The text is in general correéted according to the beft read- 

ings, there is fcarcely a paflage of the leaft difficulty unexplained, 

and the defects as well as beauties of the author are pointed ont. 
Fen. Alig. Lit. Zeit. 


Aat. xix. Leipfic. Theblgie Ariftotelee Vindicias, fc. A Des | 
fence of the Theology of Ariftotle, by ]. Severinus Vater. Svo. 
68 p. 1795. 

In this thefis, the obje&t of which is to fhow, that Artftotle held 
the being of a god diftinét from nature, Dr. V. difplays abilities that 
would do honour to a veteran. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


Art.xx. Utrecht. Authologia Graca, Fe. The Greek Antho- 
logy, with the Latin Verfion of Hugo Grotius, publifhed by Jer. 
de Bofch. 4to. S51 p. 1795. 

The tranflation of the greek anthology by Grotius was fpoken.of — 
in fuch a manner immediately on it’s being finithed in 1671, that, 
joined with the high reputation of the writer, it is no wondet the 
with to fee it publifhed was nearly as old as itfelf, dnd increaied as 
the expedtation of it lefiened. When Branck was employed on the’ 
edition of his Anale&tz, he could not even difcover what was be- 
come of the tranflation, though he was certainly a man sho would 
have fpared neither pains nor expenfe to have procured it: and iff 
all probability it would have been loft to the world, but for two 
fearned dutchmen. Burmann the younger had permiffion of the furs 
viving fon of Dorville, who poffeffed the origimal, to take a copy 
of it; and after the death of Bermann this came into she hands 
of Mr. de Bofch, to whom the public are indebted for it’s apperr- 
ance, But this is not all, for Mr.de B. has the ftrongeft hope of 
being able to procure the whole of Dorville’s critical labours on 
thefc s, which the author kept to himfelf with great care, fo 
that little is known of them, though of their value there can be 
no doubt. Thefe, if he obtain them, with his own remarks, and 
fach of other critics as may appear to him neceffasy; the editor pro= 
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I miies ws in a future volume. Qf the verfion ef Grotius we need 


only fay, that no one will be difappointed in his expetations of it’s 
excellence, and it’s fuperiority is in many infances ftriking. 
Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


HISTORY. 


"> Art. xx. Paris. A french tranflation of the Memoirs of 
) Tippoo-Sahib, written by himielf, from the hindoftanee, has lately: 
> been pubiifhed by Fantin-Defodoards, under the title of Réewolutions 


ie de I’ Inde pendant dixhuititme fécle, ou Mémoires de Typoo-Zach, Sultan 
| de Ma:ffour, ecrits par luiméme, ‘ Revolutions of India during the 





i$th Century, or Memoirs, &c.’, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


Oe Arr. xxit. Paris. 2 1a ue de la Réwolution de France, 
5 &¥c. A philofophical Hiftory of the French Revolution, from the 
convoking of the Notables by Lewts xvi, to the Separation of 
the Convention: by Ant. Fantin-Defodoards. 8vo. Vol. I. 294 p. 
Vol. ll. 300 pages. clofely printed. 1796. 


Mr. F. had projeéted a philofophical hiftory of the revolutions of 
Europe ten years before the commencement of that in France, bue 
gave up his defign in confequence of the mutilated ftate, in which 
the cenfor of the prefs obliged him to publifh his Hiftory of France 
from the death of Lewis xiv [fee our Rev Vol. v1, p. 20]. The 
prefent revolution however has induced him once more to aflume 
the hiltoric pen, and his performance is certainly interefting and va= 
luable. Its written much after the manner of Salluft: the ftyle is 
manly, and the events are related concifely, and with as much ime 
partiality as can be expected from a zealous republican, but who is 
neither girondiit nor jacobin. The work abounds with digreffions, 
inthe fpirit of the ancient hiftorians, fometimes giving us a hif- 
torical parallel, at others a general view of things, or the difcuffion 
of a queition Sin politics; bur all connected with the main defign, 
and never fpun out too long. The parallel between the revolution 
in England under Charles |, and that of France, im the firft book, 
and the differtation on the beft form of government, introductory to 
the fecond, are particularly interefting. ‘lhe whole work, we un- 
der tand, will confift of twelve volumes. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


Art. xxii. Paris. Relation des Combats et des Evinemens de la 
Guerre maritime dé 1773, “Fe. An Account of the Engagements 
and Events that occurred in the naval War of 1778, between 
Francs and England, to which is added, a Sketeh of the prefent 
War, of the Caufes of the Ruin of the Navy, and the Means of 
Reftoring it, by Rear Admiral Kerguelen. Svo. 406 p. 1796. 
The larger part of this volume contains 2 journal of the freach 

navy during the american war, fimple and unadorned, but from the 

hang of a matter, as K. is certainly one of the belt feamen F , 

now poflefles. It appears, that the french were often fuccefsful, 

and acquired much glory, though they were not always viétorions. 

#0 this the almoft total ruin of their navy im the prefent war forms 

a triking 
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a ftriking contraft. And though it may be fufpected, that the pen 
of K. is in fome meafure fwayed by pique, yet even the Moniteur al. 
lows the juftice of his obfervations, though the prefent minifter of 
the naval department, Truguet, is feverely handled by him for his 
ill-contrived attempt upon Cagliari. Ad. K. having in vain given 
his advice to the minifters, thought it highly neceflary to lay his opi- 
nions before the public, while there was yet time to preferve the & 
french navy from irretrievable ruin. At the end the author fpeaks © 
of a plan he propofed to the direftory for a defcent on the englih 7 
coaft, which he confiders as certain of fuccefs. ‘ This,’ he obferves, © 
« would inevitably fucceed, as it was formed in the enemy’s country # 
itfélf, and all the force of Great Britain could not impede it’s exe- 
cution.’ Many of the obfervations made by ad. K. agree with thofe 


of Poffelt in his Annals [fee our Rev. Vol. xx111, p. 221], and of } 


major Tench in his Letters {ib. Vol. xxiv, p. 238]. 
Fen. Alle. Lit. Zeit. 


POETRY. 


Art. xxiv. Paris. The prefles of the Didots are employed 
on fplendid editions of the principal french poets, and fome of the 
latin claffics. An edition of Racine in 4 vols. 8vo, with thirteea 
plates, defigned by Lebarbier, will contain as many pieces of that 
poet never before colle‘ted as will fill one volume of 500 p. This 
edition mui not be confounded with another in folio. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Arr. xxv. Paris. Lettres de Mirabeau &@ Chamfort, €c, Mirae 
beau’s Letters to Chamfort, printed from the Originals written 
by Mirabeau’s own Hand. 8vo. i5op. 1796. 

Thefe letters were written by M. to his bofom friend during 2 
journey to England, and contain, befide fome bold fketches of that 
country, paffages that give great infight into the charafter of the 
author. Almoit every letter confirms an opinion advanced by a man 
of judgment, that M., though he was not a virtuous man, had a 
great dilpolition and propeniity to virtue. Fen. Allg, Lit. Zeit. 


PHILOLOGY. " 


Aer. xxvi. Paris. La Prowenciation de la Langue Francaife, Se, 
the Pronunciation of the French Language determined by inva- 
riable Signs. 8vo. 4cop, 1796. 
We do not know the plan of this work, but we are told it is 8 
performance of confiderable merit. 


Art. xxv. Frankfort on the Maine. Nonvelle Grammaire Ita 

dicane pratique, Se. sl new practical Jtalian Grammar, by J. N. 
@ Meidinger. jd.ed. 8vo. 387 p. 1796. 

Thists an excellent grammar for thofe who are acquainted with 
the french language, the ftructure of which is fo adapted to that of 
the italian, as greatly to faciliggte it’s acquifition. 

: ‘Ten. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 
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s ACTIVE WORLD; 
OR, 


Ff} A GENERAL REVIEW OF DISCOVERIES, INVENTIONS, 
- AND PRACTICAL CONTROVERSIES, AND CONTESTS, 








— 


As opinions influence a¢tions and events, fo ations and events 
influence opinions. As there is nothing abfolutely folitary and uncon- 
‘nefted in nature, the energy of the mind neither is nor can be fixed on 
| one or more individual objets. We naturally view things as they are 
: related to one another; but chiefly under the relation of caufe and 

effect. Comparing the paft with the prefent, we 38 to anticipate the 
future; and, from the advancement of our knowledge, to yt a 
degree of power over nature. New difcoveries in the natural world 
fuggelt various applications to practical purpofes; new political fitua- 
tions, commonly produced and attended by violence, like natural 
convulfions, difclofing the mineral ftrata, illuitrate the origin, and the 
fate of human fociety, All thefe viciffitudes and relations fix the at« 
tention of ingenious minds, give birth to various hypothetical theories, 
prompt various experiments, and form, at leaft, temporary creeds. But, 
that the conduct of men is influenced by their belief, is a point that 
will be readily admitted even by thofe who do not allow that the will, 
in every inftance, follows the taft att of the judgment. 

The degree and manner in which various opinions inflaence the con- 
duct of individuals, it is impoflible to afcertain, not would it be worth 
while, if it were poffible.—But, the connection between creeds on 
various fubjects, and the conduct of the rulers of nations, is a matter 
of equal certainty, curiofity, and confequence. In every age and 
country, a preference is given to fome particular ftudy, which not 
Only fupplants, more or Iefs, other fludies, but which, in fome mea- 
ure, always iningles, and, in fome inttances, even ufurps the affairs 
Of government. In the earlieft ages, the ininds of men are debafed 
by the groffeit fuperftition ; the grand concerns of favages and barba- 
Tians are governed by conjurors*, oby-men +, mecromancers; and 

wizards. Even after nations have advanced, nota little, in civiliza- 
tion, the moft ufetul as well as the nobleft of the arts, in the general 
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eteem, are thofe of divination. A regular priefthood is eftablithed; 
and, in every kingdom, and every government hitherto e@ftablithed, 
there has been, at leaft at one period, an alliance between church and 
fiate. Inthe firtt fteps towards fcience, men are amufed with the 

tenfions of natural magic, and the predictions of aftrology ; both of 
which have operated on public councils as well as armies, from the 
times of Nebuchadnezzar to the prefent king of Pruffia*. Religion, 
in the natural progreflion of human affairs, is taken out of the hands ef 


mere fuperftitien and divination, explained by the principles of meta. 7 
phyfics, and fquared by the rules of logic. ‘The Veda is interpreted ~ = 


by metaphyfical brahmins ; the Koran, by mohammedan doétors not ley © 


difinguifhing and fubtle. The do¢irines of the manicheans and 
gnoftics, as well as thofe of Plato, entered early into the creeds of 
chriftians; Ariftotle, and other philofophers, directed the {fchool men, 
the {chool men the church, and the church, for fifteen hundred year, 


wre 


in many inftances, the motions of armies. Mighty monarchs maflacred § 
or exterminated neftorians, arians, albigenfes, waldenfes, jews, more 


coes, hugonots, and prefbyterians. ‘The proteftant and the catholic 
faith divided Europe; and difputes about liberty and neceffity, even 
smong proteftants, were tinged with blood. 


Let not our readers for a moment imagine that thefe ftriftures are | 


levelled againft religion: religion, founded at once in the weaknefs of 


our mortal frame, and the energies of our immortal fouls: in that § 
confcious frailty and dependance, which leans ftill on the ftaff of crea | 
tive bounty: and in thofe enlarged views, opened by fcience, of the | 


works and ways of God; which raife the contemplative mind to A 
ture and devout aftonifhment.—No: it is not only, through | 
snedium of the religious principle, perverted by human folly and weak 
nefs, that the councils of fovereign princes have been influenced 
the fafhionable ftudies of the day. In the times of Rofcelinus 
Abelard, kings took wp arms, in more than one place, and on moft 


than one occafion, in the difpute between the xaminalifts and the realifs; | 


a difpute which is not terminated in our times. The medical world, 


at one period, was divided between the difciples of Paracelfus, and 


of Galen, ‘Thofe of the latter, from the pride of poffeffion, claimed 
ttill an exclutive right to the public ear, and obtained from the court 
of Paris an inhibition agaimft thofe of the former ; though this, Jike 
other decrees, gave way in time to the progrefs of opinion. It may 
appear ftrange at firtt tight, neverthelefs, nothing is more certain, than 


that the grand affairs ot nations have been influenced even by the ftudies | 


of mathematics, and the belles dettres. 

‘The fafhion of patronizing literature and fcience, in the beginning 
of the fixteenth century, when a matrimonial alliance exifted betwee 
the houfe of Medicis and that of Bourbon, was imported from Italy 
into France. Academies jor the cultivation of the arts and fciences 
were in lituted early in the reipn of Lewis x1v, nobly endowed with 
pecuniary funds, as well as certain privileges and honours. Nothing 
could exceed the obfequious adulation of the academicians. ‘They 


_ ) 


* Who is a profelyte to the doftrines of Swedenborgh, and believes i 


poflible to hold immediate communication with minds at any diftance, 
and even to converfe with the dead, 
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ence had it in contemplation to offer the reward of a golden medal for 
the beft difcourfe on the queition, * By which of all his virtues his 
majefty was moit honourably diftinguithed.’ But this meannefs was 
fot incompatible with vanity. ‘The felf-importance of frenchmen was 
heightened ; philefophy became the ton; few could be ftatefmen, ar 
hold the principal places in the gift of the court 5 bot all could be or 
pretend to be, philofophers. Philofophy combined with literature, 
gratined vanity, confoled difappointment, and, employed fometimes 
as a vehicle of cenfure, gratified revenge. ‘The number of philofo- 
phers daily increafed ; and philofophy, which, under various forms 
and in divers ways had influenced the public councils, at laft feized the 
french monarchy. 

The doétrines of the french aconomifts, mifunderftood, or per- 
verted *, as the beft things may be, by ignorance and by paflion, im- 
pelled the body of the trench nation to precipitate a revolution, which, 
had it been more gradual, would have been more firmly eftablifhed, as 
well aslefs painful. But it has ftruck the nations all around, as by an 
electrical fenfation, with various ideas concerning the origin and nature 
of n1GHT and PROPERTY, now placed, in the minds of men, in 
contradiftin@tion to PRIVILEGE and PRESCRIPTION; and formed an 
era of equal importance with the croifades, the reformation of reli- 
gion, and even with the art of printing. It has given birth to a war 
that has moved a greater mafs of individual intereft and paffion than 
any former war fince the epochs juft mentioned; and which has, in the 
courfe of five years, produced events which have completely over- 
turned the balance of Europe.—The old governments confidered 
themfelves as fo many rocks that would remain unmoved by the ftorm ; 
general interefts and general paflions formed a more ftupendous rock out 
of a mais of fand: a rock which is not, probably, to be fubverted or 
fhaken by external percuffion, fo long as thofe paffions are felt, and 
interefts claimed. As it was opinion that formed, fo in all probability, 
it is a change of opinion only that can produce a change of affairs in 
the republic. 

Thus then the conneétion between opinion and a¢fion, in grand 
affairs is palpable. If from kingdoms and ftates we defcend to cities 
and towns, this connection is not lefs difcernible in a thoufand im- 
provements. Not to multiply examples, the importance of air to life 
and to health, now better than ever underftood, widens ftreets and 
fquares, enlarges bedrooms and other apartments, and in various ways, 





* « There is a miftake, of great confequence, which has mifled moft 
of the epponents, and even fom ef the friends, of the economical 
fyftem; an idea that it was meant to exhibit a political order, that is 
really attainable in the prefent ftate of Europe. So different from this 
were the views of it’s moft enlightened advocates, that they have uni- 
formly refted their only hopes of it’s gradual eftablifhment in the world, 
on that influence in the condué bt human affairs which philofophy 
may expe gradually to acquire, in confequence of the progrefs of 
reafon and civilization. To fuppofe that a period is ever to arfive 
pre fhall be realized in it’s ill extent, would be the height of en- 
uttalm.’ 

Stewart's Elements of the Philtfep’y of the human Mind, Ch, iv, p.253- 

2 contri- 
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contributes to the extention of buildings. The reign of opinion ang 
} {cience is {till more apparent in the villages, hamlets, and fields: where 
various difcoveries in chemiitry are now applied with wonderful fac, 
cefs to gardening and agriculture. 

This action and re-action between opinions and events, 1n propor. 
tion as knowledge is adyauced and the intercourfe of minds facilitated, 
becomes more fenfible, apparcnt, and important: and, accordingly, 
the prefent is chiefly diltinguifhed from former ages by a quick fuccefs 
fion of improvements in the mechanical as well as elegant arts, and 
revolutions in governments. Not only are new difcoveries multi- 
plied, but thefe, with others made before, are rendered fubfervient 
to ufeful purpofes. Of recent mechanical inventions inftances wil] 
readily occur to every reader, Of moral or political inventions, we 
have a moit important example 1n POPULAR REPRESENTATIONS [% 
« a great political ergan, unknown to the ancients, and which, with the : } 
; ! aid of PRINTING, the moft important of all inventions, may one & 

day become the grand inftrument of government among polifhed nae By 

Pi tions. ‘The oid republics were, neceflarily, from the nature of their ) 
government, of {mall extent. When their dominion was extended | 

; over neighbouring and even diftant nations, the free fpirit of a re- , 
public was loft. Jt was a fmal] ariftocracy of burghers and burgo- 

. inafters, commonly exciting one half of the fubject tribes and nations ; 
to wer, and binaing the other in chains, for the purpofe of predial’ | 
or dome.uc flavery. The roman republic, in it’s utmoft extent, was } 
, 


ae 


aa) 


governed by men who could find a place, and communicate their ideas) 
to each other with rapidity and eafe, in the forum. ‘The invention of} 
printing, and popular reprefentation, have enlarged, to fpeak in the! 
Janguaye of the fchools, the potexsial boundaries of republics, and: 
other forms of government, by opening atorum as wide as the domain’ Ey 
of letters.—The advancement of knowledge, in the courfe of the 
prefent century, has been urged, in a regular march, and with @ 
rapidity uniformly increating. Ingenious difcoveries have been im- 
proved into practical inventions, as quick and poweiful in their effedt, 
5 ¢ as refined and fpiritual in their nature; and newly-adopted opinions, 
| have been followed by atts more aftonifhing, fudden, and interefting, 


- ig 


Se oh al at 


than ever appeared on the flage of the univerfe. And the world, ina 

+ ftate of agitation and fulpenfe, feems to look forward with anxious 
| expectation, to tome great catafirphe.—At ng time could a GENERAL 
REVIEW Of DISCOVERIES, INVENTIONS, and PRACTICAL CON- 
TROVERSIES and CONTESTS, in a journal of literature and {cience, 
| be thought incongruous or heterogeneous: in the prefent, we trult 


a that it will be deemed particularly ¢ feafonable and proper *, 





'y t 
, . * Such a monthly view of what the world is doing as well as thinke 
+ ‘ ing, and of the connection between both, in fact, appearéd to the’ 
: ; toe conductors of the Analytical Review all along as an improvement. 
3 at But this defign having been conceived and executed to the aan 
f fatisiaction of the public, in another journal, they were reftraineds 
: from adopting the fame plan from motives of delicacy ; the proprietor? 
of that journal, who was himfelf the author of the Montuiy Ree’ 
TRosPecT of the Active Wortp, having combined his refources’ 


wit) whofe of ous REVIEW, the obftacle juft ftated was completely” 
removed, ey | a 
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{t would, beyond all doubt, be impracticable to trace all the lines of 
connexion between opinions and a¢tions, or mark the whole courfe of 
their mutual operation oa each other. This operation falls under a 
setrofpect of sa active world, only when it’s efficts are fenfible and not 
to be difputed ; yet it will not be unnatural, oceafionally to anticipate 
the probable effects of recent difcoveries in the natural, and changes in 
the moral world. 

In order to execute this plan completely, and with philofophical 

recifion, it would perhaps be neceffary to deduce the genealogy of all 
the different arts and fciences from the parental ftock of common prin- 
ciples; to make a general claffification of the various fubjetts of in- 
guiry; the various objects of truth or knowledge. 

The immortal lord Bacon formed a plan of all the arts and {Ciences 
of which man is capable, by referring them to the leading powers of 
the mind: memory, judgment, and imagination. ‘This plan has becn 
adopted by every author, that has followed him, and lately by the 
writers of the french Encyclopedia. But thefe gentlemen, with great 
céndour and judgment, have declared, that they experienced an embar- 
rafiment in the diftribution of their fubjects, in proportion to the IAti- 
tude allowed of arbitrary choice: as the different branches of know- 
ledge might be referred either to the rey * which they have for their | 
odject, or to the different faculties of the foul—difficulties attend either 
pian. The former involves us in an endlefs labyrinth of gexera and 
fpecies (and thefe, too, the work of the mind) of individual objetts, 
and correfponding fenfations, and refenfations, modified by affociations 
of ideas without end: the Jatter implies that latitude, or arbitrary 
choice, which the french encyclopedifts have juftly noted. 

As the mind is the mirrour, in which, by means of abftratted ideas, 
we attempt to furvey the external world, fo it is, by means of ana- 
logies, drawn from the external world, that we endeaveur to analyfe 
the operations of our minds: a circuitous mode of inveftigation, and 
encumbered with many difficulties and doubts; but the only mode, 
that the condition of our exiftence admits. As, on the one hand, we 
examine matter by metaphyfical abftractions; fo, on the other, we have 
ndt any ideas, or names, for the operations of the mind, befide thofe 
that are taken from objects of fenfe. Every thing we can perceive, or 
think of, is of a mixed nature. It is difficult to define what is matter, 
and what mind. But the objects of knowledge may be arranged into 
three claffes. 

Firft, into mind. 

Secondly, into mind, exercifed on matter. 

Thirdly, into matter. 

The firft of thefe claffes comprehends metaphyfics ; ethics, including 
their influence on politics; and pure mathematics. 

The fecond, phyfics, or experimental philofophy, including optics, 
aftronomy, hydroftatics, pneumatics, mechanics, magnetifm, elec- 
tricity, chemiftry. 

The third, matters of faét, and hypothetical theories; the firft 
comprehending the refults of particular obfervations and experiments, 
whether defigned or accidental ; the fecond, that view of the operations 
of nature, which is formed by the imagination, according to habitual 
aflociations—which is loofe, popular, and only analogical; but which, 
however, is of ufe in dividing the labours of philofophy, and employ- 
; in 
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ing them in a courfe of wel)-direted experiments. This fecond {ub. 





Bi. 
ag 
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divifion of our third clafs refers, principally, to phyficlogy, comprifiag, | 


the theory of the earth, mineralogy, botany, and zoology; under 
which article, with all due refpect to the faculty, we beg leave to 
rank theories of phyfic, although we admit that this, in it’s juit extent, 
embraces the ftate of the mind, as well as the aay ae have ranked 
electricity, magnetifm, and chemiftry, under the fecond head ; namely, 
MIND, pads on matter; although thefe ftudies, as far as they are 


collections of faéts, belong to the third clafs; viz. MATTER ; and, to. 7 


the fecond, only in as far as they are theoretical. 
Out of the fecond and third claffes, particularly the heads of me. 


chanics, botany, mineralogy, and chemiftry, {pring the three grand 7 


purfuits of the induftrious or bufy world. 1. Agriculture, 2. Arts, 


3. Commerce. And thefe are the ufeful occupations, to which, in this, 7 


part of our journal, we fhall pay moft attention. We fay molt, net 
fole attention: for it would be improper, in a review of difcoveries 
and inventions, to pafs, in filence, any important difcovery, however 
abftraéted. ‘Things are difcovered firft, and their ufes afterwards, 
nay, it might happen, in the progrefs of knowledge and of fociety, that 
a truth difcovered might be found to. be nfeful, in proportion to the 
very abftractednefs or univerfality of its nature. For this reafon, it 


pat CMC pestis, Fae rt 


will be proper to mark and record fuch conclufions, as are drawn juftly, | 


even in the flippery {cience of metaphyfics, orthe philofophy of the hu 


mind. For here, too, fince it has become the bufinefs of philofophy 


to arrange faéts, not to frame hypothefes, difcoveries may, and have 
been made of great magnitude. For inftance, the nature of volition 
has received a degree of illuftration from the phenomenon of dreame 
ing. Certain laws, according to which ideas fucceed each otker in 
the human mind, have been univerfally recognized, and feem to be as. 
certain and undoubted, as thofe of attra¢tion and gravitation.. In the 
application, too, of the moral nature of man to the fcience of politics, 
there is a wide {cope for invention, in the conduét. of education, the 
framing of laws, and the eftablifhment of various inftitutions. Though 
there may be no end to wranglings about the rights of men, the orl 


gin of civil power, and the beft form of government, important dif © 


coveries have been made in modern times,, not of political rights, . but 
political powers; difcoveries, undoubtedly, of as great intereit and ime 
portance, as any of the laws of matter. Sich is that of political repre. 
fentation, already mentioned ; and, in our days, that of selitoal affai 
ations, ramifying, multiplying, and extending themfelves, like the 
brother-hood of free-mafons, over provinees, kingdoms, and even dif- 
tant empires; and forming thus, in an unity of ae and defign, 
a mighty engine of political power, which, when it draws along 
with it public opinion, becomes wholly irrefiftible—The world is 


ee 


divided into two parties : thofe, who profefs a facred sagan for ancient § 


governments ; and thofe, who think it the right and the duty. of men 


to form for themfelves the moft perfec form of government they cam, | 


deyife : a government, under which .men may enjoy. the fruits of indufe 


try at the leaft expenfe, and live together on the moft liberal footing... 


of ney. A war ay raed un between thefe parties: a wat, 

carried On, not more by phyfical artillery, than the powder. of apini 
General truths lie in a narrow pels The And Or cales, im 

which they may be wielded, as inftruments in the bands ast, vane 
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znd almoft infinite. ‘The great fteps in the progreffion, and in fome in- 
ftances, perhaps, rather the viciflitades of {cience, may be fet down in 
an annual farvey; and praétical inventions, and difcoveries, in a 
monthly retrofpect.——It will be, we traft, a matter of real utility, as 
well as entertainment, to have thefe circelated, month after month, at 
an eafy and cheap rate*—of utility to the public, who will be informed 
of what may contribute to their eafe, their convenience, and comfort ; 
and, alfo, to the authors and proprietors of ufeful inventions. 

If any farther vindication ef our defign fhould not be deemed wholly 
fuperfluous, we might obferve, that particular attention is due to the 
courfe and progrefs of difcoveries, in a country, where MECHANICAL 
INVENTION is abfolutely one of the main pillars, that fupport the 
ftate. It is this that enables the ingenious manufacturer and tradef- 
man to bear up under the dearnefs of provifion, the high price of la- 
bour, and the enormous preffure of government. A kind of race is on 
foot, between public profligacy and venality on the one hand, and the 
inventive genius and mercantile enterprize of individuals on the other. 
It will, no doubt, appear to' many, that the adminiftrators of govern- 
ment commonly pay great refpeét, and place great confidence in the 
genius of their countrymen. With re tO PRACTICAL CONTRO- 
verstes and contests, which will form the fecond part of our 
monthly retrofpeét, under the title of NATIONAL AFFAIRS, it 1s not 
pretended to give the hiftory of the month, which would be impoffible 
and abfurd, but only to catch fome of the outlines of the fleeting land- 
fcape—to take notice of fuch relations and combinations, as may ap- 
pear to be moft curious and important; and to converfe, as it were, 
a little, with our readers, on dottrines, events, and conjunctures, inter- 
eiting to every reflecting mind, and to every member of the comma- 
ity. On every great political queftion, we will ftate the principal are 
guments, on both fides, to the bef of onr ability; a declaration, that 
ought to be confidered as a pledge of that IMPARTIALITY, to which 
we will adhere with inflexible conftancy—-If any one, on any occae 
non, fhall be of opinion, that any material argument, or confideration, 
has been omitted, and fhall think it worth while to communicate fuch 
— it thal) be duly noticed in the next number of our political 
re traipeé - 


Itt 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
A SKETCH OF M.DCC.XCVI. 


; [hE FRENCH NATION, deprived of all fhare in the public councils 
tor a fpace of two hundred years, and bending under the yoke of an 
aritrary government, abandoned themfelves to frivolity and diffipa- 
fun ~~ Admirable exertions, indeed, were made in both arts and arms,. 
but literary genius was commonly proftituted to adulation, and the 
military f{pirit tainted by an unlimited devotion to kings, Even he- 
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roes, glorying in their thame, blufhed not to profefs, thaf the gtex 
object of their valour was the glory of the GRAND MONARCH; and 
their greateft reward, his {miles. A new train of thinking introduced 
2 new order of affairs, and proved the quick as well as extenfive in. 
fluence of moral caufes on national chara¢ters. The defcendants of 
the franks and the gauls, the moft devoted of nations to the church, 
to the ladies, and to the king, exchanged, in a very fhort time; their 
religion, their gallantry, and exceflive loyalty, for the coldnefs of 
feepticifm, the rudenefs of democracy, and the haughty boldnefs of 
liberty. But even here we have a proof that there may be fomething 
in national chara¢ter fixed and permanent, and not wholly to be era 


dicated by any political revolution: for in this tranfition we fee tha @ 


lively people running, according to their manner, from extreme to | 


extreme, and retaining ftill their ufual pretenfions to be the firft of all 
nations. Renouncing conqueft, diftin¢tions of rank, and the grandeuf 
of courts and kings, they determined to eftablifh perfect liberty and 


equality, to triumph in the triumph of philofophy, and to fhow aa | 


example, and take the lead in a new reformation of the world: a 
seformation that fhould redeem the human race from many phyfical 
evils, and advance the improvement of their intellectual powers and 
moral feotiments *. The defign may poffibly have been benevolent, 


amd it was certainly plaufible: but the event foon proved how difficult | 


it is to combine, in one harmonious fyitem, a jarring mafs of interefts 
and paflions. A fpirit of plunder was excited at home; a jealoufy of 


the new philofophy, as it was called, abroad. Thieves and robbers. 
burned the caftles and plundered the eftates of the nobility. Armies, 


advancing to the frontiers of France, threatened the reftoration of 
monarchy. ‘The french nation fufpicious, on their part, and fearful 
of kingly government, faw no fafety but in the propagation of theit 
own political creed, and in a general fraternization with their neighs 
bours. 


It would be idle to inquire, as fome have done, whether the 


french provoked the neighbouring ftares to war, or. the neighbouring | 


flares the french. From the moment that property was invaded by 
encroachments on feudal and monarchical rights, confidence on both [ 


fides was loft. ‘The tiger grinned; the lion growled ; both fprung 
forth into action, ‘The french, while all was wild and inhuman up- 
roar in their own country, difplaved, ia their conduct towards other na- 
tions, the higheft degree of genius and courage. A ftrange afflemblage 
was exhibited of virtues and crimes, of meannefs and greatnefs of mind, 


. 
- — | 





* A writer of uncommon celebrity, but whofe will, by the aid of 


a lively imagination, often leads his judgment, and who is exafperated 
againit revolutionilts, almoft to madaetsil not allow that there evet 
was any thing good or great in the views &f the french philofophers it 
any itace, or flep towards the revolution ; and traces it to an ambition 
entertained by them of extending the boundaries, and raifing France 
to her juit confideration in Europe. The theory we have adopted ap- 
Pears to us to be the mott probable, becaufe the moft fimple and ob- 
vious. A general patlion, fuch as that which prevailed in Francts 
was not to be infpired by any other interefts and views than thofe that 
were common, direct, and avowed. And thefe, at the commencement 
©: ihe sevolution, were fentiments of philanthropy and jufice. of 
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ef treachery and ingratitude with fidelity and the m ti generous attachs 
ment; of public exertion, well directed ; and private proltigacy, with 
every tpecies of depravity and excefs. ‘There is an active fortitude, and 
there is a paflive fortitude. ‘The latent energy of the freach character, 
that had either been benumbed or perverted tor ages, fhone forth, in 
saftances of the former on the frontier, and in examples of the latter 
in the interiour of the kingdom, ‘The weaker fex, on multiplied occas 
lions, difplayed a conilancy that fhowed how independent the fublimeit 
courage 1s of phyfical ftreng*h. ‘Though a general lethargy had fallca 
on the order of nabilitv, yet they were nor, on the whole, diiobedient, 
under the fevereft difcouragements, to the calls of honour. In the 
church, the nobleit patterns were exhibited of chriftian fubmufion and 
refignation, and many obtained the crown of martyrdom. But ic waé 
in the royal family, that the moft magnanimous and affecting conitancy 
was difplayed ; a family which, in this extremity of fortune, appeared. 
to be the firft in virtue as in ftation, 

But from the minds of all thofe who were the moft aétive in the 
revolution, all principle, all faith, all natural affection, feemed, for 
atime, to be expelled ; and all things were involved in diftruft, fear, 
oppreflion, rapine, and frenzy. ‘lhe convention, in generai, was 
fuch as the loweft among the people brought into play, accoruing to 
the downward progreilion of civil commotion, by whom it was 
formed and dire¢ted. Or, if they attempted to exert an authority of 
their own, it was fuflicient to enforce the commiflion of crimes, not 
to reftrain them. The hoft perfect tyranny was-difguiled under the 
mak of revolutionary ardour; and anarchy fcemed, according to the 
nature of extremes, to have run into defpotifm. Robe!pierre, at the 
head of certain committees, ruled Francg with a rod of tron. Thirtw 
millions af people feemed to have but one neck, over which was fuf- 
pended the axe of the guillotine. 

‘The enormities of the tyrant rouzed an indignation and defpair 
that fent him to the infernal regions. ‘The convention began to 
breathe fentiments of nature, to overturn the fyttem of terrour, 
to pay refpect to juftice, and to frame a new conttitution, which they 
at lait etfected ; and fomewhat on the plan of the american government, 
with the diflerence, that iniiead of a prefident, they have a direjory 
of five perfons, and that, on the whole, it is more popular, and not 
flayed, as all other republics of any extent and durability have hitherto 
been, by fome power, whether underthe name of duke, doge, ftadtholder, 
prefident, or king. : 

In the mean time, they made a glorious and fuccefiful reffance 
to the moft formidable confederacy that ever was formed againft any 
ftate; Germany, Italy, Sardinia, Spain, and Great-Eritain. To the 
Numbers, the difciplined bravery, and the wealth of this mighty coms 
bination, that reckoned among it’s members the richeft nations ‘in 
Europe, the moit powerful at fea, and, at that time, the mof warlike 
and fkillful in military ta@tics, the nafcent republic oppofed the phy- 
fical refources of their own conntry, and alfo thofe of others, 
which, with other advantages, they acquired by the fubtility of their 
Se tal eee of their courage 3 both excited and brought 
followed a on y the unconquerable fpirit of freedom, Vié¢tory 
: "da victory; conqueft was added to conqueft.—-At the end of 1796 
they were in pofleffion of Nice, Savoy, the Netherlands with Holland, 
Part of the bifhoprics; and, om the right bank of the Rhine, Duffel- 
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dorf, and other places in the Palatinate: by this time, too, the conk, 
deracy was, in faét, reduced to the aoftrians and englith. 

During a ceflation of arms on the Rhine, early in the {pring of 
3796, an envoy was fent from the court of London to Bafle, in Siig: 
weriand, where Mr. Barthelemi refided as minifter to the Swifs Cantom 
from France, in order to found the inclinations of the republic, and 
to prepare the way for a negotiation for peace. Mr. Wickham, the 
britith envoy, propofed a general congrefs of the belligerent powen, 
Mr. Barthelemi fufpeéted, or aff-¢ted to fufpect, the fincerity of this 
overture, as Mr. Wickham did not fay that he was invefted with ar 
Plenipotentiary powers ; and fuppofed it to be fabricated for the fole 


purpofe of conciliating that good-will, which neutral powers are wont | 


to fhow to the party moft difpofed to peace. And, at the fame time, he 
. I . 7 P © ** > * 7 se] 
fated, as an indifpentable preliminary, even to a negotiation, that the 
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french fhould retain poffeflion of all their conguetts on this fide the | 


Khine. As to the places beyond the Rhine, that were ftiil difputed, 


they were willing to make them the fubject of a treaty, after taking their | 


Circumftances into due confideration. Thus all negotiation for peac 
was precluded. ° 

The french had indeed conquered the Netherlands, but not obtained 
quiet and undifturbed potietfion. The auftrians prepared to pafs the 
Rhine in great force; the attachment of the belgians to their conquer 
ing friends might waver; the force of another campaign was uncer 


tain; much was to be loft, nothing to be gained in the Netherlands by | 


an uppeal to arms, ona fubject which, if the“authority of the republit 
fhould be confirmed by the lapfe of even a few years, they might com 
fider as already decided. In this fituation of aftairs they determined, 
to divert the attention and the energy of the emperor from his belgiaa 
territories, where his authority had been fo often difputed, to his it 
lian dominions, where his will was a law, and whence he drew ftill 
greater fupphes than from the Nethetlands. With this view, they 1 


tntorced thetr armies in Piedmont, by detachments fo fmall as notte | 


ive any alarm®, feat after one another in quick fucceffion. But, 
fill it would not have fo greatly out-numbered the auttrian army, if it 
had not, from day to day, received the acceflion of germans, fwifs, 
italians, and even deferters from the fardinian army. 

The campaign opened in the month of april. The french army, undet 
Buonaparte, a native of Cortica, born, as it were, a commander, and 
uniting the intrepidity of an ancient roman with the fubtlety and cote 
trivance of a modern italian, obtained two fignal vittories over the auftn- 
ans under general Beaulieu, over-ran Piedmont, dittated a difgraceful 
peace to the king of Sardinia, took pofleffion of Leghorn, reduced the town 
and citadel of Milan, and laid fiege, by blockade, to the {trong fortrefs 
of Mantua. The auftrian army, under the experienced and gallant 
field-marfhal Wurmfer, difputed evéry inch of ground, but was 
obliged to give way to fuperiour numbers. The boldeft forties wert 
made by the befieged. Actions, on different occafions, took place, as hot 
and as loody as any in the courfe of even the prefent war. The feafon 
advanced ; the french judged it proper to contraét their poits; and 
territory was opened for the relief of the brave garrifon. 





* Yet, it mutt be confefled, that the fupinenefs and inattention of 
Yee auftrans and fardinians to thofe movements is aftonifhing. 
At 
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At Mitas, Buonaparte formed the plan of a republic on the model 
ef that of France, and to be under her protection in the fame manner 
as the victorious and ambitious romans admitted the conquered ftates 
to the alliance and friendfhip of the people and fenate of Rome: thus 
endeavouring to fubvert the authority of the emperor, by abolifhing 
feudal rights, and giving the great tals of the people a fhate and an 
jntereft in the new government, 

The rapid progrefs of the french in Italy produced different fenfae 
tions on the oppofite fides of the mountains, ‘The italian ftates and 

rinces were ftruck with terrour, and ratified treaties of peace, begun 
indeed, but protracted with a view of gaining time and taking advan 
race of circumftances, But the pope, who {aw no end of contribe- 
tions*, at lat affumed courage, or the fhow of courage, and at the 
fame time, that he remonftrated in the fpirie of chriftianity, agg 
with the authority of the catholic church, raifed no inconfiderable 
force for the protection of Rome and the ecclefiaftical ftates. But 
this inftance of fpirit on the fouth of the Alps was, no doubt, the 
effect of that indignation and exertion which the tranfactions of the 
french in Italy infrired in Germany ; where the tide of fortune, toe 
wards the end of the year, was completely turned, 

On the termination of the armiltice between the auftrians and the 
french, on the Rhine, in the month of may, the army of the Sambre 
and the Meufe penetrated, under Jourdan, into Franconia: that of 
the Rhine and Mofelle, under Moreau, into the heart of Germany, 
and feemed on a quick March to Vienna. . ‘The authority of the atche 
duke Charles, now commander in chief of the aultrian armies On the 
Rhine, reftrained diffentions and contefts among general officers ; his 
example infpired courage into every officer and foldier; and his coue 
cage, guided by cool deliberation, ‘in the very throat of danger and 
fate, was vittorious. Jourdan, defeated by this young hero, in fever 
ral engagements, retreated with precipitation to Duffeldorf. Moreau, 
uncovered, and expofed on his flanks by the defeat of Jourdan, was 
in danger of being entirely cut off. But he effected a mafterly retreat, 
and crofled the Rhine at Kehl ; to which fortrefs the auftrians laid fiege, 
and in january 4797, reduced, after a vigorous refiftance. 

he ktnG of Sparn, who had been obliged, by the fentiments, it 
is faid, that prevailed in many parts of his dominions, as well as by 
the arms of the french, to detach himfelf from the confederacy, in 
the month of o€tober declared war againft Great Britain. ‘The manner 
in which we treated his fleet at Toulon, our preponderating fuperiority 
at fea, and the inberent arrow of Gibraltar, would have been fufficient 
motives for war in the profperous and proud days of the fpanifh mo- 
narchy, But, in it’s prefent circumftances, a declaration, on the part 
of his catholic majefty, of war againit England, is to be afcribed folely 
tothe authority of France, ‘This is placed beyond all doubt by the quict 


a 
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— _ al 
* In one refpeét the oppreffions of the'french in Italy were greates 
than thofe of the northern hordes under ArT1La and OpoaseR: for 
thofe chiefs did not trouble the romans with demands of f{culptures, 
flatues, and pitures. It feems to be the fate of the great models-of 
the arts, like the arts themfelves, to travel from the eatt, by the weft, 
to the north. The magnificent colleétion brought to Paris may be 
deftined to travel yet farther north, perhaps even to Peterfourgh. wl 
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and inoffenfive manner in which the {paniards wage war at the prefent 
moment; and by the circumitance that the portuguefe, though envie 
roned by the dominions of Spain, ft.il adhere wo their connexion with 
taine 

——e puTeH, now fraternizing with the french, but in fact, wear. 
ing only a thow of fovereignty in fetters, very gravely employed 
themfelves in deliberations and debates concerning the formation of a 
free conftitution. A dutch fleet, fent out for the recevery of the 
Cape of Good Hope, fell into the hands of the englifh fleet under 
Ejphinftone. The ftadtholder, in his retreat at Hampton, had at leat 
the fatistaction of feeing his fleets, as well as foreign. poffeflions, falling, 
not into the hands of his enemies, but of his friends. Yet as thete 
friencls dragged him into the war, under the afiurance of {uccour and 
protcction, he might well fay, asin the ancient poet, 

Pol! me cccidifis, amigi, Now fervafiis. Hor, 

«¢ By G—— my friends ye have not ferved, but ruined me !” 


A wecottaTion for peace was rather propofed than entered on 
between the allies and the french at Paris. Catherine 11, the emprefs of 
all the RuMias, the moft illufttrious among fovercign princes, after the 
decaafe of Frederic 11 of Praffia, finifhed by an eafy death her career of 
glosy. ‘This event confirmed the difpofition of the rulers of France 
to difinifs lord Malmfbury, the britifh envoy for peace: the fecond 
fent, with as little dignity as wifdom, in the fpace of nine months 
The emprefs had, at laft, begun ferioufly tagmove for the aid of the 
ilies, lt was prefumed. by the french, that her meafures, as ufval 


kinds, would be changed 


nong fovercign princes and governors of al! 
y her fuceeffor. 

This year cextrat Wasuincton, the greateft of contemporary 
men, as Catherine was of contemporary fovercigns, refigned the preft- 
dency of the american fates. Having refcued his country from the 
tyranny of the enghfh government, and reftored it, by a commercial 
treaty, to an amicable connexion with the englifh nation, he volenta- 
rily retired from power, after giving the moft profound inftruction and 

dvice refpecting union, virtue, liberty, and happinefs, between all of 
whigh there was a clofe connexion, with the moft ardent prayets 
for the profperity and peace of America. ‘There is nothing in profane 
hitory, to which his fublime addrefs to the ftates can be compared, 
in oar facred {criptures we find a parallel in that recapitulation of the 
divine infructtons and commands which the legiflator of the jews made 

m the hearing of Ifrael, when they were about to pafs the Jordan.— 
The difmiilal of lord Malmfbury from Paris, in 

pas _ JANUARY 1797, 

was coincident in point of time with the failing of a gteat ar- 
mament from Brest, which had long menaced fome port of the 
dominions of Great Britain or of Portugal ; but’ moft probably Tres 
land, as the french generat to whom the expedition was entrafted openly 
declared; a finefle, intended; no doubt, to induce a belief in the 
englith government that this was not it’s real deftination. ‘The fame 
adveriity of the feafon difperfed the french fleet on the coat of Ireland, 
aid involved, it is faid, accidents, by which, notwithftanding the fu- 
periority of our fleets, the french were permitted to make this bravado 


with impunity, at leat with little other lofs than the difafters which 
the wands and forms occafioned, ' 


{Te be continued. | 
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